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PREFACE. 



My dear Sir George, 

In inscribing to you this little book, I do no 
more than oflfer that which is your due, as its ap- 
pearance is mainly owing to you. It was by your 
desire that I wrote, in 1861, to different Missionaries 
in South Africa, requesting them to make coUections 
of Native Literature, similar in nature to those 
which, through your instrumentality, had been so 
abundantly rescued from oblivion in New Zealand. 
I then wrote, among others, to the Rev. G. Kronlein, 
Rhenish Missionary at Beerseba, Great Namaqua- 
land ; but it was not till after you had left us, on a 
new mission of honour and duty, that I received 
from him (at five different periods) the original manu- 
scripts from which most of the Fables given here 
are translated. He sent us, altogether, twenty-four 
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Fables, Tales, and Legends, besides twelve Songs of 
Praise, thirty-two Proverbs, and twelve Riddles ; all 
in Hottentot (as taken down by him from the mouth 
of the Natives) and German, partly accompanied by 
explanatory notes, including fragments of the /Nusa * 
Bushman language. Mr. Kronlein's manuscripts 
fill sixty-five pages, mostly in quarto, with double 
columns. 

You are aware that the existence of Fables among 
the Hottentots was already known to us through Sir 
• James Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
the Interior of Africa" (8vo., two vols., London, 
1838), and that some interesting specimens of their 
literature had been given by him in that work ; but 
that Fables form so extensive a mass of traditionary 
Native literature amongst the Namaqua, has first 
been brought to light by Mr. Kronlein's communica- 
tions. The fact of such a Uterary capacity existing 
among a nation whose mental qualifications it ha^ 
been usual to estimate at the lowest standard, is of 
the greatest importance ; and that their literary 
activity (in contradistinction to the general character 



* Cisgariepian, from the Naiaa point of view, i.e., to the 
North of the Orange Biver. 



of Native Kterature among Negro nations) has been 
employed almost in the same direction as that which 
had been taken by our own earUest Kterature, is in 
itself of great significance. 

Some questions of no trifling importance and in. 
terest are raised by the appearance of such an un- 
looked-for mine of literary lore, particularly as to the 
originality of these Fables. Whether they are indeed 
the real oflspring of the desert, and can be considered 
as truly indigenous Native literature, or whether they 
have been either purloined from the superior white 
race, or at least brought into existence by the stim- 
ulus which contact with the latter gave to the Native 
mind (like that resulting in the invention of the 
Tshiroki and Vei alphabets) may be matters of dis- 
pute for some time to come, and it may require 
as much research as was expended upon the solv- 
ing of the riddle of the originality of the Ossiania 
poems. 

But whatever may be the ultimate result of such 
inquiries, whether it will confirm our idea of the 
originality and antiquity of the main portion of these 
Hottentot Fables, and consequently stamp them with 
the character of the oldest and most primitive literary 
remains of the old mother tongue of the Sexdenoting 
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nations, or whether they have only sprung up recently 
among the Hottentots from foreign seed — ^in either 
case the disposition of the Hottentots to the enjoy- 
ment of such Fables, and their easy growth on this 
arid soil, be it their native or adopted one — shows 
a much greater congeniality between the Hottentot 
and European mind than we find between the latter 
and any of the black races of Africa. 

This similarity in the disposition of nations can 
in itself indeed hardly be considered as a valid proof 
of common ancestry ; but if there be other grounds 
to make us believe that the nations in question, or at 
least their languages, are of common origin, it may 
render us more inclined to assiune that such a simi- 
larity in their Uterary taste is derived alao from the 
same source. 

The great ethnological difference between the Hot- 
tentots and the black nations of South Africa has 
been a marked fact from almost the earliest acquaint- 
ance of Europeans with these parts, and occasional 
stray guesses (for example, in R. Moffat's '* Mission- 
ary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa,'' 1842, 
p. 6), have already for some time pointed to a North 
African origin for the Hottentots. 

It is, however, only within the last dozen years 
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that this has been established as a proved, and, I be- 
Keve to most observers, an, at first, astonishing fact. 
I well remember still the feeling of most curious 
interest with which I regarded Knudsen's translation 
of Luke's Gospel (vol. i., No. 15 of your Library), 
when, in April 1850, it was sent me by the then 
Lispector of the Rhenish Mission House, the Rev J. 
C. Wallmann, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the language was in any way akin to those of the 
surrounding black nations, and whether, on that ac- 
count, an already acquired acquaintance with any of 
the Hottentot dialects would render it easier for a 
Missionary to master one of the Negro or Kafir 
tongues.* 



* I give here some extracts jfrom Mr. Wallmann's letter, 
dated Barmen, 13th April, 1860, which was the only help 
of a grammatical or lexical nature then avaiLable for me in 
my study of this Nama translation of Luke's Gospel : — 

" I transmit hereby Luke's Gospel in Namaqua, . . . 
which I can lend you, however, only for four weeks, as I 
have already previously promised it to some one else. 

" Should your labours permit it, I wish to request you to 
make a little trial whether the Namaqua is somewhat 
related to the South African family of Languages. For 
the present a mere negative decision on this point is all 
that is wanted, and I should like to have very soon the 
opinion of some good philologist regarding it. Moffat 
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I had, however, at that time not the least idea of 
the results to which a knowledge of this language 



states that when he gave spedmens of Namagua to a 
Syrian who came jfrom Egypt, he was told that he (the 
Syrian) had seen slaves in the market of Cairo who were of 
lighter colour than other Africans, and whose language 
resembled that of the Namaqua. Moffat also says that 
some ancient authors have mentioned a nation in the 
interior of Africa who were very similar to the Hottentots. 
Moffat seems himself, however, to ascrihe little value to 
these accounts, for his guesses fall at once upon the 
Chinese. According to communications from our Mis- 
sionary Knudsen, the !N'amaqua language seems well 
formed. He mentions as personal pronouns :— 



Tita 


saaz 


xyj) 


sada 


sake 


xytu 


I 


thou 


he 


we 


you 


they 




(sdts) 


(lleip) 






{lleihi) 



but to show the modifications which the pronouns undergo 
according to the gender, and whether the person (spoken to) 
is included or excluded (in the first person plural), the fol- 
lowing examples of inclusive or exclusive forms are given : — 

" We are captains." 

(iucl.) SakeheJcauauhe-)^^^ 

(excl.) Sihe ke kauauke j 

(incl.) Scue ke kautase > ^ 

(excL) Sise %e kauia$e i 

(incl.) Sada ke tana-khoida ") 

(excl.) Sida ke tana-khoida j 

(iucl.) Sakhom le kauaukhoma^ ^^ maacul. 

(excl.) Sikkom ke kcmaukkiima j 
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would lead me ; and being then mostly occupied with 
the study of the Setshuana and kindred languages — 
which seemed to me of paramount interest for com- 
parative philology — ^I did not at first give undivided 
attention to the perusal of this curious volume. I 
remarked very soon, however, a striking similarity 
between the Hottentot signs of gender and those of 
the Coptic language ; but for some time I considered 
it as purely accidental, which may be seen from a 
letter of mine regarding this subject, published by 
Mr. "WaJlmann, in *' Berichten der Rheinischen Mis- 



(incl.) Saam he Jcautama ") ^-^ « 
(excl.) Siim he Jcautama i 
(incl.) Saam he tana-khoima 1 ^ -i 
(excl.) Siim he tana-khoima J 

" The second person of the plural is said to have not more 
than half as many distinctions ; and the third person plural 
has only the following : — 

X^ifcw ke kauauga — mascuL 
xyte ke kautate — ^fem. 
>J xyn ke tana-khoina — com. 

Xykha ke kauaukha — dual. mascuL 
X^^« ke kautara — dual. fem. 
X2/^(^ ^^ tana-khoira — dual. com. 

"You will therefore oblige me by looking into the 
Namaqua Luke, and by having the kindness to write me 
your opinion regarding it." 

b 
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sions-GesellscIiafk ** (Reports of the Ehenisli Mission- 
ary Society, 1850, No. 24, if I am not mistaken in 
the number). 

Soon, however, what were at first mere isolated 
facts, became links, in a chain of evidence, showing 
that all those Sexdenoting Languages which were then 
known to us in Africa, Asia, and Europe, are members 
of one large family, of which the primitive type has, 
in most respects, been best preserved to us in the 
Hottentot language. 

It was even as early as the end of 1850 that I 
could write to Mr. Wallmann — " This language (the 
Hottentot) is to me at this moment of greater interest 
than any other. The facts, of which once before I 
have given you some account, have now so increased 
upon me, and offer such strong analogies, that there 
is no further doubt in my own mind that not only 
the Coptic but also the Semitic, and all other lan- 
guages of Africa (as Berber, the GuQa dialect, &c., 
&c.) in which the distinction of the masculine and 
feminine gender pervades the whole grammar, are 
of conmion origin.'* 

Part of the result of these researches was then pub- 
lished in my dissertation, " De Nominum Generibus 
Linguarum Africae, Australis, Copticaa, Semiticarum 



aliarumque SexuaKum^' (8vo., Bonn, Bth August, 
1851, voL i., No. 1 of your Library). 

I was at that time not aware — ^nor has it come to 
my knowledge till within the last few weeks — ^that 
on the 10th Jnne, 1851, Dr. J. 0. Adamsox, in com- 
municating to the Syro-Egyptian Society some obser- 
vations on the analysis of languages, with a special 
reference to those of South Africa, had stated " That 
the signs of gender were almost identical in the 
Namaqua and the Egyptian, and the feminine aflix 
might be considered as being the same in all three" * 
(Namaqua, GaUa, and Old Egyptian). 

Another curious agreement on this point, by an 
apparently independent observer (Mr. J. B.. Logan), f 



* Report of the Correspondence and Paper read at the 
General Meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, Session of 
1851 and 1852. Bead at the Anniversary Meeting, held 
April 20th, 1852, 8vo. pp. 6, 8. 

+ " Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands." By J. R. 
Logan, Esq., Hon. Fellow of the Ethnological Society. Lan- 
guage, Part ii. " The Races aad Languages of S.E. Asia, 
considered in relation to those of the Indo-Pacific Islands," 
Chapt^ v., sections i. to vi. [From the Journal of the In- 
dian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, June and December, 
1853, to December, 1854.] Singapore : Printed by Jakob 
Baptist, 8vo., pp. 229, 294, sec. 6. The Semitico-African 

b 2 



was pointed out to me by your Excellency. Tou 
also suggested this name of "Sexdenoting Languages." 
But it is superfluous for me to say any thing of what 
you have done for the advancement of African, as 
well as Australian and Polynesian, philology. 

It has been justly remarked by our learned friend, 
Mr. Justice Watermeyer, that the natural propen- 
sities of animals in all parts of the world being so 
much alike. Fables intended to portray them must 
also be expected to resemble each other greatly, even 
to their very details. 

But we may well ask why it is that, so far as we 
know, the Kaflr imagination seems not at all inclined 
to the formation of this class of fictitious tales, though 
they have otherwise a prolific Native literature of a 
more or less historic and legendary character. This 
contrast to what we find among the Hottentots ap- 
pears not to be accidental, but merely a natural con- 
sequence of that difference of structure which dis- 
tinguishes these two classes of languages, embracing 
respectively the dialects of the Hottentots on the one 



Languages, viz. : — 1. General Characters, p. 229; 2. Egyptian, 
p. 248 ; 3. Hottentot, p. 248 ; 4. Shemo-Hamitic, or Assjro* 
Berber, p. 259, 
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hand, and those of the Kafirs and their kindred na- 
tions on the other ; in the former (the Hottentot), 
as in all other really Sexdenoting Languages, the 
grammatical divisions of the nouns into genders, which 
do not tally exactly with any distinction observed in 
nature, has been brought into a certain reference to 
the difference of sex ; and on that account this dis- 
traction of sex seems in some way to extend even to 
inanimate beings, whereby a tendency to the per- 
sonification of impersonal objects is produced, which 
in itself is likely to lead the mind towards ascribing 
reason and other human attributes to irrational beings. 
This is the real orgin of almost aU those poetical 
conceptions which we call Fables and Myths. 
Both are based on the personification of imper- 
sonal beings— the former by ascribing speech and 
reason to the lower animals, whilst the latter sub- 
stitute hujnan-like agencies in explanation of celes- 
tial and other elementary phenomena in place of 
their real cause. 

Mythology is, in its origin, most generally either 
a mere figure of speech or a poetical explanation 
suggested by the grammatical form or etymological 
meaning of words, indicating certain striking natural 
phenomena. In the primary stage of their produc-> 



tion, Myths may be supposed to have been always 
understood in their true original character ; and it 
is only when in the course of generations their real 
origin has been obscured, and they have become 
merely the petrified excrescences of a traditionary 
creed, that their apparent absurdity makes them at 
first sight ahnost inexplicable, particularly when 
found among nations of a high intelligence. 

The humbler sisters of the Myths, the Fables based 
on the natural propensities of animals, are not obscured 
in their real character so easUy as the former, and 
have, on that account, more generally retained their 
simple usef uhiess as moral teachers ; so, though they 
may have preceded even Myths as to the date of their 
first conception, they yet outlive them as real and 
salutary elements of the best national literatures : not 
that Myths had not their own beneficial sphere in the 
education of mankind, as leading them on. to higher 
abstract ideas, and even deeper religious thoughts, 
but their very power of exerting a much deeper in- 
fluence on the destinies of our race, made it essential 
that they should have a more transitory existence in 
the civilizing process of the Sexdenoting nations — 
who have to give up mythologies so soon as through 
them they have gained higher religious ideas-^while 
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Fables, whioh never claim so higli a place among the 
elements of furthering the eliminating process of our 
species, remain always welcome to most classes of 
readers at certain periods of their intellectual deve- 
lopment. 

Children, and also simple-minded grown-up people, 
whose taste has not been spoiled by the poison of 
over-exciting reading, will always be amused by the 
quaintly expressed moral lessons which they receive 
through every good Fable ; and the more thorough 
student of literature will also regard with pleasure 
these first innocent plays of awakening human imagi- 
nation. To all these the Hottentot Fables offered 
here may not be tmwelcome as a fresh store of 
original compositions, or even as old acquaintances 
^ho gain a new interest in different clothing and 
scenery. 

To make these Hottentot Fables readable for the 
general pubKc, a few sKght omissions and alterations 
of what would otherwise have been too naked for the 
English eye were necessary, but they do not in any 
essential way affect the spirit of the Fables. Other- 
wise, the translation is faithful to the original, though 
not exactly literal. 

It would of course be presumptuous to believe that 
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we could here discuss fully the originality or date of 
composition of these Fables, and all the many ques- 
tions involved therein. 

The modem origin of some of the Fables, as, for 
instance, that of The Cock (12), Fish-Stealing (8), 
The Judgment of the Baboon (17), and The Curse 
of the Horse (30), is very evident ; others, e.g.. The 
"White Man and the Snake (6 & 6), indicate clearly 
a European origin. Others, however, have strong 
claims to be regarded not merely as genuine products 
of the Hottentot mind, but even as portions of a tra- 
ditionary Native Kterature, anterior in its origin to 
the advent of Europeans. 

That the latter is a true view of this subject 
becomes perhaps the more conclusive by the inti- 
mate relations in which, among the Hottentots> 
Myths still stand to Fables ; in fact, a true mytho- 
logy can hardly be said to exist among them ; for 
Myths (as that of The Origin of Death) are in 
reality as much Fables as Myths; but we may 
consider these as analogous to the first germs whence 
sprung those splendid mythologies which have filled 
with deep devotional feelings the hearts of many 
millions among the most intelligent raoes of the 
earth. 



This higher flight of the imaginative faculty 
which the Sexdenoting nations possess (through the 
stimulus of this personification of impersonal things, 
consequent upon the grammatical structure of their 
languages), and what it had been to them, be- 
comes the more evident if we compare their lite- 
rature with that of the Kafirs and other black tribes 
pf South Africa. 

As the grammatical structure of languages spoken 
by the latter does not in itself suggest personifica- 
tion, these nations are almost, as a matter of course, 
destitute of Myths as well as Fables. Their literary 
efforts are, as a general rule, restricted to narrating the 
doings of men in a more or less historical manner — 
whence we have a number of household tales, and 
portions of a fabulous history of these tribes and na- 
tions ; or their ancestor worship and belief in the 
supernatural give rise to horrible ghost stories and 
tales of witchcraft, which would be exciting if they 
were not generally told in such a long-winded, 
prosy manner, as must make the best story lose 
its interest. 

Of course for the comparative philologist, and for 
any one who takes an interest in observing the work- 
ing of the human mind in its most primitive stages, 
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these pieces of Kafir and Negro native Kteratiire 
will also have their own interest ; it is therefore to 
be hoped that time and circumstances may soon 
allow us to publish also the other portions of South 
African native literature extant in manuscript in 
your library. 

Among these we have principaUy to mention, as 
new contributions (received after your departure), 
iwenty-three pieces in o Tyi-herero, or the Damara 
language, as written down by natives themselves, 
copied by the Rev. J. Rath (Rhenish Missionary, for- 
merly in Damara Land, now at Sarepta Knils River), 
and , accompanied with a German translation by 
him.* 



* Mr. Bath's Maimscript consists of sixty-one pages, with 
double columns, foolscap folio. It contaiiLS the following 
pieces : — 

1. The Spectre Sweethearts, pp. 1, 2. 

2. The Lion Husbands, pp. 2, 5. 

3. Tenacity of a Loving Mother's Care, pp. 5, 6. 

4. The Girl who ran affcer her Father's Bird, pp. 6, 12. 
6. The Handsome Girl, pp. 12, 15. 

6. The Little Bushman Woman, pp. 17, 18. 

7. Punishment of Imposition, pp. 19, 21. 

8. The Spectre who Fell in Love with his Son's Wife, 

pp. 22, 23. 

9. The Lunatic, p. 23. 



Among these pieces there are seven ghost stories, 
four accounts of transformation of men or animals, 
eleven other household tales, one legend, and one fable. 
This last piece (No. 11, pp. 27, 29) is probably of 
Hottentot origin. I have therefore thought it best 
to give it a place in this little book (No. 14), where 
it precedes that Hottentot Fable, to which its conclud- 



10. The Girls who Escaped from the Hill Damaras, pp. 

24, 26. 

11. The Elephant and the Tortoise, pp. 27, 29. 

12. The Two Wives, pp, 29, 33. 

13. The Lion who took different Shapes, pp. 34, 35. 

14. The Little Girl left in the WeU by her wicked Com- 

panions, pp. 35, 38. 

15. The Unreasonable Child to whom the Dog gave its 

Deserts, pp. 39, 43. 

16. Biutanga, p. 44. 

17. The Ghost of the Man who was Killed by a Rhinoceros 

in consequence of his Father's Curse, pp. 45, 47. 

18. The Trials of BLambeka, a Spirit risen from the Dead, 

pp. 47, 50. 

19. The Little Girl who was teased by an Insect, p. 51. 

20. The same as 16 (Biutanga) p. 52. 

21. Conjugal Love after Death, p. 53. 

22. ^e Bad £!atjungu and the Good Eahavundye, pp. 

54, 57. 

23. The Wife who went after her Husband, pp. 57, 59. 

24. The Little Girl Murdered by the Hill Damara, pp. 

59, 61. 



ing portions bear such a striking resemblance. It 
is not unlikely that the beginning of this Hottentot 
Fable of The Giraffe and the Tortoise is missing. It 
may have been similar to the beginning of the corres- 
ponding one in Damara. As far as it goes the Hot- 
tentot Fable is however evidently more original than 
the o Tyi-herero text. As a specimen of o Tyi- 
herero household tales, I have given Rath's fif- 
teenth piece, the story of The Unreasonable Child 
to whom the Dog gave its Deserts. 

Tou will also approve of my having added the Zulu 
legend of the Origin of Death, which in its mixture 
of Fable and Myth, and even in several details of its 
composition, shows a great analogy to the Hottentot 
treatment of the same subject, of which I am able to 
give here four different versions. 

A second version of two or three other fables, 
and of one legend, has also been given from one 
of the two important manuscripts in German, re- 
garding the Hottentots and their language, pre- 
pared for you by Mr. Knudsen.* The same manu- 



* The title of Mr. Knudsen's first Mamisoript is, " Siid- 
africa : Das Hottentot- Yolk ; Notizzen (Manuscript) H. 0. 
Knudsen." 4ito., p. 12. Its contents are, Bushman Land> 
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script supplied also alegend of The Origin of Dif- 
ference in Modes of Life between Hottentots and 
Bushmen, which we do not yet possess in the Hot- 
tentot language. 

To make our available stock of Nama Hottentot 
literature quite complete, three fables and four tales 



p. 3 ; tke different kinds of Bain, p. 3 ; Bethany (in Great 
Namaqnaland), p. 3 ; the Damara, p. 4 ; the Grassy Plain, 
p. 4; the Diseases, pp. 4, 5; Birdsnests, p. 5; Marriage 
and Wedding among the ^amaqua, p. 5 ; Extent of Autho- 
rity among the Namaqua, p. 5 ; Similarity with the Jewish 
manner of Thinking, Counting, Eating, Drinking, Praying, 
Mode of Speech, and manner of Reckoning Relationship, 
p. 6 ; Heitsi Eibip or Kabip, p. 7 ; Origin of the Modes of 
Life of the Namaqua and Bushmen, pp. 7, 8 ; Coming of 
Age among the Hottentots; p. 8; Names of Hottentot 
Tribes and their probable Etymology, pp. 8, 9; Are the 
Hottentots of Egyptian or Phoenician Origin ? p. 9 ; Are 
the Hottentots of Jewish or Moabitic Origin ? pp. 9, 10 ; 
Appendix, pp. 11, 12. 

Mr. Knudsen's second Manuscript has the following 
title, "Stoff zu einer Grammatik in der Namaquasprache 
(Manuscript), H. C. Ejiudsen." 4to. pp. 29. After a few 
general introductory remarks, and a short explanation of 
the Hottentot Alphabet, Mr. Knudsen treats of the dif- 
ferent Parts of Speech : — ^I. Nouns, pp. 3, 4 ; U. Adjectives, 
pp. 4, 5 ; III. Pronouns, pp. 5, 10 ; lY. Numerals, p. 11 ; 
Y. Yerbs, pp. 12, 24 ; Interrogative Sentences, pp. 25, 26 ; 
Concluding Remarks, pp. 26, 29. 
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have been taken from Sir James Alexander's " Expe- 
dition/' &c., and inserted here, with only few insigni- 
ficant verbal alterations. 

The " Songs of Praise," given as notes to some of 
the Fables in this volume, are merely intended as " 
specimens of Hottentot poetry. They can hardly be 
expected to amuse or interest the general reader — 
at least, not in the form in which they appear 
here, though a Longfellow might be able to render 
some of them in a way that would make them at- 
tractive. 

In the same manner the materials contained in 
these Hottentot Fables might be worked out similarly 
to Goethe's "Eeinecke Fuchs ;" and we should hereby 
probably gain an epical composition, which, though 
not ranking so high as the latter poem, would yet, 
as regards the interest of its subject-matter, far ex- 
ceed Longfellow's " Hiawatha " in adaptation to the 
general taste. 

How much Native productions gain when repre- 
sented skilfully and properly, your admirable work 
on " Polynesian Mythology " has shown. But you 
had sterner and more important work on hand, 
and so I have had to do this without you. That it 
does not appear in a stiU more imperfect form, I owiB 
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mainly to tlie help of one wIlo naturally takes the 
greatest interest in all my pursuits. 

In writing the last lines of this Preface, the interest 
which I feel for these Hottentot Fables is almost 
fading away before those rich treasures of your library 
which have just arrived from England ; and as all 
our present efforts are of course given to the proper 
settling of these jewels of our library, I can merely 
send, with grateful acknowledgments, our most fer- 
vent wishes for your weU-doing, and our sincere hope 
of seeing you, at no distant day, again in the midst 
of us. 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir George, 

Tours most faithfully, 

W. H. L BLEEK. 



Capetown, Ajprily 1863. 
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JACKAL FABLES. 



1. THE LION'S DEFEAT. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. Grey's 
Library, Or. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 19, 20.) 

THE wild animals, it is said, were once assembled 
at the Lion's. When the Lion was asleep, the Jackal 
persuaded the little Fox* to twist a rope of ostrich 
•sinews, in order to play the Lion a trick. They took 
ostrich sinews, twisted them, and fastened the rope to 
the Lion's tail, and the other end of the rope they 
tied to a shrub. When the Lion awoke, and saw that 
he was tied up, he became angry, and called the 
animals together. When they had assembled, he 
said (using this form of conjuration) — 

* The httle Fox, in Nama the IKamap, a smaU kind of 
Jackal, who is a swift runner. The Jackal's name is 
/Girip. (The / is the dental and the .' the cerebral click ; 
vide Notes to Fables 23 and 27, pp. 47, 62.) 

B 
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" What child of his mother and father's love, 
Whose mother and father's loye has tied me ?'* 

Then answered the animal to whom the question 
was first put — 

" I, child of my mother and father's love, 
I, mother and father's love, I have not done it." 

All answered the same ; but when he asked the 
little Fox, the little Fox said — 

** I, child of my mother and father's love, 
I, mother and father's love, have tied thee !" 

Then the Lion tore the rope made of sinews, and 
ran after the little Fox. But the Jackal said — 

" My boy, thou son of the lean Mrs. Fox, thou wilt 
never be caught." 

Truly the Lion was thus beaten in running by the 
little Fox. 



3 



2. THE HUNT OF THE LION" AND JACKAL. 

(The anginal, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir G-. G-rey's 
Library, G-. Kjonlein's Manuscript, pp. 18, 19.) 

THE Lion and the Jackal, it is said, were one day- 
lying in wait for elands. The Lion shot (with the 
bow) and missed, but the Jackal hit and sang out, 
*^Hah! Hah!" The Lion said, "No, you did not 
shoot anything. It was I who hit." The Jackal 
answered, " Tea, my father, thou hast hit." Then 
they went home in order to return when the eland 
was dead, and cut it up. The Jackal, however, turned 
back, unknown to the Lion, hit his nose so that the 
blood ran on the spoor of the elands, and followed 
their track thus, in order to cheat the Lion. When 
he had gone some distance, he returned by another 
way to the dead eland, and creeping into its carcase, 
cut out all the fat. 

Meanwhile the Lion followed the bloodstained spoor 
of the Jackal, thinking that it was elands' blood, and 
only when he had gone some distance did he find out 
that he had been deceived. He then returned on the 

B 2 
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Jackal's spoor, and reached the dead eland, where, 
finding the Jackal in its carcase, he seized him by 
his tail and drew him out with a swing. 

The Lion upbraided the Jackal with these words : 
" Why do you cheat me ?'' The Jackal answered : 
" No, my father, I do not cheat you ; you may know 
it, I think. I prepared this fat for you, father.'' The 
Lion said : " Then take the fat and bring it to your 
mother " (the Lioness) ; and he gave him the lungs 
to take to his own wife and children. 

When the Jackal arrived, he did not give the fat 
to the Lion's wife, but to his own wife, and children ; 
he gave, however, the lungs to the Lion's wife, and 
he pelted the Lion's little children with the limgs, 
saying : 



You children of the big-pawed one ! 
You big-pawed ones ! " 



He said to the Lioness, " I go to help my father " 
(the Lion) ; but he went quite away with his wife 
and children. 



3. THE LION^'S SHAEE. 

(From a Q-erman original Manuscript in Sir Or. Grey's Library, 
viz., H. C. Knudsen's " Notes on the Hottentots," pp. 11, 12.) 

THE Lion and the Jackal went together a-hunting. 
They shot with arrows. The Lion shot first, but 
his arrow fell short of its aim ; but the Jackal hit the 
game, and joyfully cried out, "It has hit." The 
Lion looked at him with his two large eyes ; the 
Jackal, however, did not lose his countenance, but 
said, " No, TJncle, I mean to say that you have hit." 
Then they followed the game, and the .Jackal passed 
the arrow of the Lion without drawing the latter's 
attention to it. When they arrived at a cross- way, the 
Jackal said, "Dear TJncle, you are old and tired; stay 
here." The Jackal went then on a wrong track, beat 
his nose, and, in returning, let the blood drop from it 
like traces of game. "I could not find anything," he 
said, " but I met with traces of blood. You had better 
go yourself to look for it. In the meantime I shall go 
this other way." The Jackal soon found the killed 
animal, crept inside of it, and devoured the best por- 
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tion; but his tail remained outside, and when the 
Lion arrived, he got hold of it, pulled the Jackal out, 
and threw him on the ground with these words : 
" You rascal ! " The Jackal rose quickly again, 
complained of the rough handling, and asked, "What 
have I then now done, dear Uncle ? I was busy 
cutting out the best part/' "Now let us go and 
fetch our wives," said the Lion ; but the Jackal en- 
treated his dear TJncle to remain at the place because 
he was old. The Jackal went then away, taking with 
him two portions of the flesh, one for his own wife, 
but the best part for the wife of the Lion. When the 
Jackal arrived with the flesh, the children of the Lion 
saw him, began to jump, and clapping their hands, cried 
out, " There comes TJncle with flesh !" The Jackal 
threw, grumbling, the worst portion to them, and 
said, " There, you brood of the big-eyed one V^ Then 
he went to his own house and told his wife im- 
mediately to break up the house, and to go where the 
killed game was. The Lioness wished to do the same, 
but he forbade her, and said that the Lion would 
himself come to fetch her. 

When the Jackal, with his wife and children, had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the killed animal, he 
ran into a thorn bush, scratched his face so that it 
bled, and thus made his appearance before the Lion, 
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to whom he said, "Ah! what a wife you have got. 
Xook here, how she scratched my face when I told 
her that she should come with us. You must 
fetch her yourself; I cannot bring her." The Lion 
went home very angry. Then the Jackal said, 
" Quick, let us build a tower." They heaped stone 
upon stone, stone upon stone, stone upon stone; 
and when it was high enough, everything was carried 
to the top of it. When the Jackal saw the Lion ap- 
proaching with his wife and children, he cried out to 
him, " TJncle, whilst you were away we have built a 
tower, in order to be better able to see game." 
" All right," said the Lion ; " but let me come up to 
you." " Certainly, dear Uncle ; but how will you 
manage to come up ? "We must let down a thong for 
you." The Lion ties himself to the thong, and is 
drawn up ; but when he is nearly at the top the thong 
is cut by the Jackal, who exclaims, as if frightened, 
" Oh, how heavy you are. Uncle ! Go, wife, fetch me 
a new thong." (" An old one," he said aside to her.) 
The Lion is again drawn up, but comes of course 
down in the same manner. " No," said the Jackal, 
" that will never do ; you must, however, manage to 
come up high enough, so that you may get a mouth- 
ful at least. Then aloud he orders his wife to pre- 
pare a good piece, but aside he tells her to make a 
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stone hot, and to cover it with fat. Then he drew 
up the Lion once more, and, complaining that 
he is very heavy to hold, he tells him to open his 
mouth, whereupon he throws the hot stone down his 
throat. When the Lion has devoured it, he entreats 
and requests him to run as quickly as possible to the 
water. 



4. THE JACKAL'S BRIDE. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. Q-rey's 
Library, Q-. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 7, 8») 

THE Jackal, it is said, married the Hyena, and carried 
off a cow belonging to ants, to slangliter her for the 
wedding ; and when he had slaughtered her, he put 
the cow-skin over his bride ; and when he had fixed 
a pole (on which to hang the flesh), he placed on the 
top of the pole (which was forked) the hearth for 
cooking, in order to cook upon it all sorts of delicious 
food. There came also the Lion to the spot, and 
wished to go up. The Jackal, therefore, asked his 
little daughter for a thong with which he could pull 
the Lion up, and he began to pull him up ; and when 
his face came near to the cooking-pot, he cut the 
thong in two, so that the Lion tumbled down. Then 
the Jackal upbraided his little daughter with these 
words : " Why do you give me such an old thong ?" 
And he added, " Give me a fresh thong." She gave 
him a new thong, and he pulled the Lion up again, 
and when his face came near the pot, which stood on 
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the fire, lie said, " Open your mouth." Then he put 
into his mouth a hot piece of quartz which had been 
boiled together with the fat, and the stone went down, 
burning his throat. Thus died the Lion. 

There came also the ants running after the cow, 
and when the Jackal saw them he fled. Then they 
beat the bride in her brookaross dress. The Hyena, 
believing that it was the Jackal, said — 

" You tawny rogue ! have you not played at beating 
long enough ? 
Have you no more loving game than this P" 

But when she had bitten a hole through the cow- 
skin, she saw that they were other people ; then she 
fled, falling here and there, yet she made her escape. 
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5. THE WHITE MAJ!^ AND THE SNAKE. 

(The original, in tlie Hottentot language, is in .Sir Or. Grey's 
Library, Or. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 5, 6.) 

* 

A White Man, it is said, met a Snake upon whom a 
large stone had fallen and covered her, so that she 
could not rise. The White Man lifted the stone off 
the Snake, but when he had done so, she wanted to 
bite him. The White Man said, " Stop ! let us both 
go first to some wise people." They went to the 
Hyena, and the White Man asked him, " Is it right 
that the Snake should want to bite me, though I 
helped her, when she lay under a stone and could not 
rise?" 

The Hyena (who thought he would get his share of 
the White Man's body) said : " If you were bitten 
what would it matter P " 

Then the Snake wanted to bite him, but the White 
Man said again: "Wait a little, and let us go to 
other wise people, that I may hear whether this is 
right." 

They went and met the Jackal. The White Man 
said to the Jackal : " Is it right that the Snake wants 
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to bite me, tliougli I lifted up the stone whieli lay upon 
her r' 

The Jackal replied: "I do not believe that the 
Snake could be covered by a stone and could not rise. 
Unless I saw it with my two eyes, I would not believe 
it. Therefore, come let us go and see at the place 
where you say it happened whether it can be true." 

They went, and arrived at the pla<5e where it had 
happened. The Jackal said: "Snake, lie down, and 
let thyself be covered." 

The Snake did so, and the White Man covered 
her with the stone ; but although she exerted herself 
very much, she coidd not rise. ^ Then the White Man 
wanted again to release the Snake, but the Jackal in- 
terfered, and said: "Do not lift the stone. She 
wanted to bite you ; therefore she may rise by her- 
self." 

Then they both went away and left the Snake 
under the stone. 
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6, ANOTHEE VERSION OF THE SAME 

FABLE. 

(From a Q-ermaii original Manuscript in Sir Q-. Carey's Library, 
H. C. Knudsen's " Notes on the Hottentots," p. 11.) 

A Dutchman was walking by himself, and saw a 
Snake lying under a large stone. The Snake implored 
his help ; but when she had become free, she said, 
"Now I shall eat you." 

The Man answered, "That is not right. Let us 
first go to the Hare." 

When the Hare had heard the affair, he said, " It 
is right." "No," said the Man, "let us ask the 
Hyena." 

The Hyena declared the same, saying, " It is right." 

" Now let us at last ask the Jackal," said the Man 
in his despair. 

The Jackal answered very slowly and considerately, 
doubting the whole affair, and demanding to see first 
the place, and whether the Man was able to lift the 
stone. The Snake lay down, and the Man, to prove 
the truth of his account, put the stone again over her. 

When she was fast, the Jackal said, " Now let her 
lie there." 
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7. CLOUD-EATING. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. GJrey's 
Library, G-. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 30, 31.) 



THE HYENA. 

Thou who makest thy escape from the tunmlt ! 

Thou wide, roomy tree ! 

Thou who gettest thy share (though with trouble !) 

Thou cow who art strained at the hocks ! * 

Thou who hast a plump round knee ! 

Thou the nape of whose neck is clothed with hair ! 

Thou with the skin dripping as if half-tanned ! 

Thou who hast a round, distended neck ! 

Thou eater of the Namaqua, 

Thou big-toothed one ! 



THE Jackal and tlie Hyena were together, it is said, 
when a white cloud rose. The Jackal ascended upon 
it, and ate of the cloud as if it were fat. 

When he wanted to come down, he said to the 
Hyena, "My sister, as I am going to divide with 

* " When the Hyena first starts, it appears to be lame 
on the hind legs, or gone in the loins, as one would say of 
a horse." — L. Layabd. 
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thee, catcli me well." So she caught him, and broke 
his faU. Then she also went up and ate there, high 
up on the top of the cloud. 

When she was satisfied, she said, "My greyish 
brother, now catch me weU." The greyish rogue said 
to his Mend, "My sister, I shall catch thee well. 
Come therefore down." 

He held up his hands, and she came down from the 
cloud, and when she was near, the Jackal cried out 
(painfully jumping to one side), "My sister, do not 
take it ill. Oh me ! oh me ! A thorn has pricked me, 
and sticks in me." Thus she fell down from above, 
and was sadly hurt. 

Since that day, it is said, that the Hyena's left hind 
foot is shorter and smaller than the right one. 
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8. FISH-STEALING. 

(From Sir James E. Alexander's "Expedition of Discovery into the 
Interior of Africa," vol. ii. pp. 246, 247.) 



THE HYENA. 



(Addressing her young ones, on her return from a 
marauding expedition, with regard to the perils she had 
encountered). 

The fire threatens. 

The stone threatens. 

The assegais threaten. 

The guns threaten, 

Yet you seek food from me. 

My children. 

Do I get anything easily ? 



ONCE upon a time a Jackal, who lived on the borders 
of the colony, saw a waggon returning from the sea- 
side laden with fish. He tried to get into the waggon 
from behind, but he could not ; he then ran on be- 
fore, and lay in the road as if dead. The waggon 
came up to him, and the leader cried to the driver, 
" Here is a fine kaross for your wife ! " 
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" Throw it into the waggon," said the driver, and 
the Jackal was thrown in. 

The waggon travelled on through a moonlight night, 
and all the while the Jackal was throwing the fish out 
into the road ; he then jumped out himself, and se- 
cured a great prize. But a stupid old Hyena coming 
by, ate more than her share, for which the Jackal 
owed her a grudge ; so he said to her, " You can 
get plenty of fish, too, if you lie in the way of a wag- 
gon as I did, and keep quite still whatever happens." 

"So !" mimibled the Hyena. 

Accordingly, when the next waggon came from the 
sea, the Hyena stretched herself out in the road. 

" What ugly thing is this ?" cried the leader, and 
kicked the Hyena. He then took a stick and thrashed 
her within an inch of her life. The Hyena, accord- 
ing to the directions of the Jackal, lay quiet as long 
as she could ; she then got up and hobbled ofi" to tell 
her misfortune to the Jackal, who pretended to com- 
fort her. 

" What a pity," said the Hyena, " that I have not 
such a handsome skin as you !" 



r 
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9. WHICH WAS THE THIEF ? 

(From Sir James E. Alexander's "Expedition of Discovery into the 

Interior of Africa," vol. ii. p. 260.) 

A JACKAL and a Hyena went and hired themselves to 
a man to be his servants. In the middle of the night 
the Jackal rose and smeared the Hyena^s tail with some 
fat, and then ate all the rest of it which was in 
the house. In the morning the man missed his fat, 
and he immediately accused the Jackal of having 
eaten it. 

" Look at the Hyena's tail," said the rogue, " and 
you will see who is the thief." The man did so, and 
then thrashed the Hyena till she was nearly dead. 
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10. THE LION'S ILLNESS. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Or. Q-rey's 
Library, G. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 29, 30.) 

THIE Lion, it is said, was ill, and they, all went to see , 
him in his suffering. But the Jackal did not go, 
because the traces of the people who went to see him 
did not turn back. Thereupon, he was accused by 
the Hyena, who said, " Though / go to look, yet the 
Jackal does not want to come and look at the man's 
sufferings." 

Then the Lion let the Hyena go, in order that she 
might catch the Jackal ; and she did so, and brought 
him. 

The Lion asked the Jackal : " Why did you not 
come here to see meP'' The Jackal said, "Oh no ! 
when I heard that my uncle was so very iU, I went 
to the witch (doctor), to consult him, whether and 
what medicine would be good for my uncle against 
the pain. The doctor said to me, * Go and teU your 
uncle to take hold of the Hyena and draw off her 
skin, and put it on while it is still warm. Then he 

c 2 
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will recover.' The Hyena is one who does not care 
for my uncle's sufferings." 

The Lion followed his advice, got hold of the 
Hyena, drew the skin over her ears, whilst she howled 
with aU her might, and put it on. 
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11. THE DOVE AND THE HERON. 

(The original, in tlie Hottentot language, is in Sir Or. Ghfey's 
Library, Or. KrSnlein's Manuscript, pp. 13, 14.) 

THIE Jackal, it is said, came once to the Dove, who 
lived on the top of a rock, and said, " Give me one 
of your little children." The Dove answered : " I 
shall not do anything of the kind/' The Jackal said, 
" Give it me at once ! Otherwise, I shall fly up to 
you." Then she threw one down to him. 

He came back another day, and demanded another 
little child, and she gave it to him. After the Jackal 
had gone, the Heron came, and asked, " Dove, why 
do you cry ?" The dove answered him : " The 
Jackal has taken away my little children ; it is for this 
that I cry." He asked her, " In what manner can 
he take them ?" She answered him : " When he 
asked me I refused him ; but when he said, ^ I shall 
at once fly up, therefore give it me,' I threw it down 
to him." The Heron said, " Are you such a fool as to 
give your children to the Jackals, who cannot fly ?" 
Then, with the admonition to give no more, he went 
away. 
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The Jackal came again, and said, "Dove, give 
me a little child." The Dove refused, and told him 
that the Heron had told her that he could not fly up. 
The Jackal said, " I shall catch him." 

So when the Heron came to the banks of the water, 
the Jackal asked him : " Brother Heron, when the 
wind comes from this side, how will you stand ?" He 
turned his neck towards him and said, "I stand 
thus, bending my neck on one side." The Jackal 
asked him again, " When a storm comes and when 
it rains, how do you stand P" He said to him : " I 
stand thus, indeed, bending my neck down." 

Then the Jackal beat him on his neck, and broke 
his neck in the middle. 

Since that day the Heron's neck is bent. 
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12. THE COCK. 

(The original, in tlie Hottentot language, is in Sir Or. Grey's 
Library, Q-. Kr6nlein*s Manuscript, p. 29.) 

THE Cock, it is said, was once overtaken by the 
Jackal and caught. The Cock said to the Jackal, 
" Please, pray first (before you kill me) as the white 
man does/' The Jackal asked, "In what manner 
does he pray P Tell me." " He folds his hands in 
praying," said the Cock. The Jackal folded his 
hands and prayed. Then the Cock spoke again: 
" You ought not to look about you as you do. You 
had better shut your eyes." He did so; and the 
Cock flew away, upbraiding at the same time the 
Jackal with these words : " You rogue ! do you also 
pray?" 

There sat the Jackal, speechless, because he had 
been outdone. 
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13. THE LEOPARD AND THE RAM. 

(Prom Sir James E. Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
tlie Interior of Africa," vol. ii. pp. 247, 250.^ 

A LEOPARD was returning home from hunting on 
one occasion, when he lighted on the kraal of a Ram. 
Now the Leopard had never seen a Ram before, and 
eiccordingly, approaching submissively, he said, "Good 
day, friend ! what may your name be ?'' 

The other, in his gruff voice, and striking his breast 
with his forefoot, said, "I am a Ram. Who are 
you?" 

" A Leopard," answered the other, more dead than 
alive; and then, taking leave of the Ram, he ran 
home as fast as he could. 

A Jackal lived at the same place as the Leopard 
did, and the latter going to him, said, " Friend Jackal, 
I am quite out of breath, and am half dead with fright, 
for I have just seen a terrible-looking feUow, with a 
large and thick head, and, on my asking him what 
his name was, he answered roughly, " I am a Ram !" 

"What a foolish Leopard you are!" cried the 
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Jackal^ to let sucli a nice piece of flesh stand ! Why- 
did you do so P But we shall go to-morrow and eat 
it together ! " 

Next day the two set off for the kraal of the Bam, 
and as they appeared over a hiU, the Bam, who had 
turned out to look about him, and was calculating 
where he should that day crop a tender salad, saw 
them, and he inmiediately went to his wife, and said, 
" I fear this is our last day, for the Jackal and Leopard 
are both coming against us. What shall we do ? " 

" Don't be afraid," said the wife, " but take up the 
child in your arms ; go out with it, and pinch it to 
make it cry as if it were hungry/' The Ram did so 
as the confederates came on. 

No sooner did the Leopard cast his eyes on the 
Eam, than fear agaiu took possession of him, and he 
wished to turn back. The Jackal had provided against 
this, and made the Leopard fast to himself with a 
leathern thong, and said, "Come on !" when the Eam 
cried in a loud voice, and pinching his child at the 
same time, "You have done well, friend Jackal, to 
have brought us the Leopard to eat, for you hear 
how my child is crying for food !" 

On hearing these dreadful words, the Leopard, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of the Jackal to let 
him loose, set off in the greatest alarm, dragging the 
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Jackal after him over hill and valley, through bushes 
and over rocks, and never stopped to look behind him 
till he brought back himself and the half-dead Jackal 
to his place again. And so the Bam escaped. 



n. 
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THE SPRINGBOK (GAZELLE). 

Woe is me ! He is one who goes 
Where his mother would not let him ! 
Who rolls off (the rocks), 
EoUing himself together like a book. 



14. THE ELEPHANT AND THE TOETOISE. 

(The original, in the o Tyi-herer6 or Damora language, is in the 
Library of Sir Q-. Grey, J. Bath's Manuscript, pp. 27, 29.) 

TWO things, the Elephant and the Eain, had a dis- 
pute. The Elephant said, " H you say that you 
nourish me, in what way is it that you do so?" The 
Rain answered, " If you say that I do not nourish you, 
when I go away, will you not die P" And the Eain 
then departed. 

The Elephant said, ** Vulture ! cast lots to make 
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rain for me ?'' The Vulture said, " I will not cast 
lots." 

Then the Elephant said to the Crow, " Cast lots !" 
who answered, " Give the things with which I may 
cast lots." The Crow cast lots and rain fell. It 
rained at the lagoons, but they dried up, and only 
one lagoon remained. 

The Elephant went a-hunting. There was, however, 
the Tortoise, to whom the Elephant said, " Tortoise, 
remain at the water !" Thus the Tortoise was left 
behind when the Elephant went a-hunting. 

There came the Girajffe, and said to the Tortoise, 
" Give me water !" The Tortoise answered, " The 
water belongs to the Elephant." 

There came the Zebra, who said to the Tortoise, 
" Give me water !" The Tortoise answered, " The 
water belongs to the Elephant." 

There came the Gemsbok, and said to the Tortoise, 
"Give me water!" The Tortoise answered, "The 
water belongs to the Elephant." 

There came the Wildebeest, and said, " Give me 
water !" The Tortoise said, " The water belongs to 
the Elephant." 

There came the Roodebok, and said to the Tortoise, 
" Give me water !" The Tortoise answered, " The 
water belongs to the Elephant." 
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There came the Springbok, and said to the Tortoise, 
"Give me water !" The Toiix)ise said, "The water 
belongs to the Elephant." 

There came the Jackal, and said to the Tortoise? 
" Give me water!" The Tortoise said, " The water 
belongs to the Elephant." 

There came the Lion, and said, " Little Tortoise, 
give me water !" When the little Tortoise was about 
to say something, the Lion got hold of it and beat it; 
the Lion drank of the water, and since then the ani- 
mals drink water. 

When the Elephant came back from the hunting, 
he said, " Little Tortoise, is there water ?" The Tor- 
toise answered, " The animals have drunk the water." 
The Elephant asked, " Little Tortoise, shall I chew 
you or swallow you down P" The little Tortoise said, 
"Swallow me, if you please;" and the Elephant 
swallowed it whole. 

After the Elephant had swallowed the little Tor- 
toise, and it had entered his body, it tore ojff his liver, 
heart, and kidneys. The Elephant said, "Little Tor- 
toise, you kill me." 

So the Elephant died ; but the little Tortoise came 
out of his dead body, and went wherever it liked. 
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15. THE GIEAPFE AKB THE TORTOISE. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir G-. Grey's 
Library, Gt. Kronlein's Manuscript, p. 6.) 



THE GIRAFFE. 

Thou who descendest river by river, 
Thou burnt thombush {^aro) I 
Thou blue one,* ' 

Who appearest like a distant thomhill 
full of people sitting down. 



THE Giraflfe and the Tortoise, they say, met one day. 
The Girajffe said to the Tortoise, " At once I could 
trample you to death/' The Tortoise, being afraid, 
remained silent. Then the Giraffe said, " At once I 
could swallow you." The Toiix)ise said, in answer to 
this, " Well, I just belong to the family of those whom 
it has always been customary to swallow." Then the 
Giraffe swallowed the Tortoise ; but when the latter 
was being gulped down, it stuck in the Giraffe's throat, 

• " Because the Giraflfe is said to give blue ashes when 
burnt." — ^Kbonlein. 
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and as the latter could not get it down, he was choked 
to death. 

When the Giraffe was dead, the Tortoise crawled 
ont and went to the Crab (who is considered as the 
mother of the Tortoise), and told her what had hap- 
pened. Then the Crab said — 

" The little Crab ! I could sprinkle it under its 
arm with boochoo,* 
The crooked-legged little one, I could sprinkle 
under its arm." 

The Tortoise answered its mother and said — 

" Have you not always sprinkled me, 
That you want to sprinkle me now ?" 

Then they went and fed for a whole year on the 
remains of the Giraffe. 

* In token of approval, according to a Hottentot custom. 
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16. THE TORTOISES HUNTING THE 

OSTRICHES. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. Ghrey's 
Library, G-. Elronlein's Manuscript, p. 8.) 

ONE day, it is said, the Tortoises held a council how 
they might hunt Ostriches, and they said, " Let us, 
on both sides, stand in rows near each other, and let 
one go to hunt the Ostriches, so that they must flee 
along through the midst of us." They did so, and as 
they were many, the Ostriches were obliged to run 
along through the midst of them. During this they 
did not move, but, remaining always in the same 
places, called each to the other, " Are you there ?" 
and each one answered, " I am here." The Ostriches 
hearing this, ran so tremendously that they quite 
exhausted their strength, and fell down. Then the 
Tortoises assembled by-and-by at the place where 
the Ostriches had fallen, and devoured them. 



III. 



BABOON FABLES 



Heretse ! 

Heretse ! 

Thou tliin-aniied one, 

Who hast thin hands ! 

Thou smooth bulrush mat, 

Thou whose neck is bent. 

Thou who art made so as to be lifted up (upon a tree), 

Who liftest thyself up. 

Thou who wilt not die even behind that hill 

Which is yet beyond those hills, 

That lie on the other side of this far-distant hiU.* 



17. THE JUDGMENT OF THE BABQON. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, of this little Namaqna- 
land Fable, is in Sir Q-. Grey's Library, Q-. Kronlein's Manuscript, 
pp. 33, 35.) 

ONE day, it is said, the following story happened. 
The Mouse had torn the clothes of Itkler (the tailor), 

* With reference to the Baboon's great power of dis- 
tancing his pnrsuers. 

D 
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who then went to the Baboon, and accused the Mouse 
with these words : — 

" In this manner I come to thee : — ^The Mouse has 
torn my clothes, but will not know anything of it, 
and accuses the Cat; the Cat protests likewise her 
innocence, and says the Dog must have done it ; but 
the Dog denies it also, and declares the Wood has 
done it; and the Wood throws the blame on the 
Fire, and says, ' The Fire did it ;' the Fire says, * / 
have not, the Water did it ;' the Water says, ' The 
Elephant tore the clothes;* and the Elephant says, 
'The Ant tore them/ Thus a dispute has arisen 
among them. Therefore I, Itkler, come to thee with 
this proposition : Assemble the people and try them, 
in order that I may get satisfaction." 

Thus he spake, and the Baboon assembled them for 
trial. Then they made the same excuses which had 
been mentioned by Itkler, each one putting the blame 
upon the other. 

So the Baboon did not see any other way of punish- 
ing them, save through making them punish each 
other ; he therefore said — 

" Mouse, give Itkler satisfaction." 

The Mouse, however, pleaded not guilty. But the 
Baboon said, " Cat, bite the Mouse." She did so. 

He then put the same question to the Cat, and when 
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she exculpated herself, the Baboon called to the Dog, 
*' Here, bite the Cat." 

In this manner the Baboon questioned them all, one 
after the other, but they each denied the charge. Then 
he addressed the following words to them, and said — 
" Wood, beat the Dog. 
Fire, bum the Wood. 
Water, quench the Fire. 
Elephant, drink the Water. 
Ant, bite the Elephant in his most tender parts.'^ 
They did so, and since that day they cannot any 
longer agree with each other. 

The Ant enters into the Elephant's most tender 
parts, and bites him. 

The Elephant swaDows the Water. 
The Water quenches the Fire. 
The Fire consimies the Wood. 
The Wood beats the Dog. 
The Dog bites the Cat. 
And the Cat the Mouse. 
Through this judgment Itkler got satisfaction, an& 
addressed the Baboon in the following manner : — 
"Yes! Now I am content, since I have received 
satisfaction, and with all my heart I thank thee, 
Baboon, because thou hast exercised justice on my 
behalf, and given me redress." 

D 2 
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Then the Baboon said, " From to-day I will not 
any longer be called Jan, but Baboon shall be my 
name/' 

Since that time the Baboon walks on all fours, 
having probably lost the privilege of walking erect 
through this foolish judgment. (?) 
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18. THE LION AND THE BABOON. 

(The original, in tlie Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. Ghrey's 
Library, Gh. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 14, 15.) 



THE BABOON. 

Thou hollow-cheeked son 

Of a hoUow-cheeked one, 

My hoUow-cheeked one I 

Who hast two hip-bones, 

High hip-bones, 
With which thou sittest on the edge of the rock, 
Thou whose face appears like the edge of a rock. 



THE Baboon, it is said, once worked bamboos, sitting 
on the edge of a precipice, and the Lion stole upon 
him. The Baboon, however, had fixed some round, 
glistening, eye-like plates on the back of his head. 
When, therefore, the Lion crept upon him, he 
thought, when the Baboon was looking at him, that 
he sat with his btick towards him, and crept with all 
his might upon him. When, however, the Baboon 
turned his back towards him, the Lion thought that 
he was seen, and hid himself. Thus, when the 
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Baboon looked at him, lie crept upon him. Whilst 
the Baboon did this, the Lion came close upon him. 
When he was near him the Baboon looked up, and 
the Lion continued to creep upon him. The Baboon 
said (aside)y '^ Whilst I am looking at him he steals 
upon me, whilst my hollow eyes are on him." 

When at last the Lion sprung at him, he lay 
(quickly) down upon his face, and the Lion jumped 
over him, falling down the precipice, and was dashed 
to pieces. 
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19. THE ZEBRA STALLION. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. Grey's 
Library, Q-. Kronlein's Manuscript, p. 17.) 



THE ZEBRA. 



Thou who art thrown at by the great (shepherd) boys, 
Thou whose head the (kirrie's) throw misses ! 

Thou dappled fly, 

Thou party-coloured one, 

Who spiest for those. 

That spy for thee ! 

Thou who, womanlike. 

Art full of jealousy. 



THE Baboons, it is said, used to disturb the Zebra 
Mares in drinking. But one of the Mares became 
the mother of a foal. The others then helped her 
to suckle (the young stallion), that he might soon 
grow up. 

When he was grown up, and they were in want of 
water, they brought him to the water. The Baboons, 
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seeing this, came, as they formerly were used to do, 
into their way, and kept them from the water. 

While the Mares stood thus, the Stallion stepped 
forward, and spoke to one of the Baboons, " Thou 
gum-eater^s child !" 

The Baboon said to the Stallion, " Please open thy 
mouth, that I may see what thou livest on." The 
Stallion opened his mouth, and it was milky. 

Then the Stallion said to the Baboon, " Please open 
thy mouth also, that I may see." The Baboon did 
so, and there was some gum in it. But the Baboon 
quickly licked some milk off the Stallion's tongue. 
The Stallion on this became angry, took the Baboon 
by his shoulders, and pressed him upon a hot, flat rock. 
Since that day the Baboon has a bald place on his 
back. 

The Baboon said, lamenting, "I, my mother's child, 
I, the gum-eater, am outdone by this milk-eater !" 



THE ZEBRA. 

Thou Ijari shrub (i. c, tough shrub, Dutch, 

" critdom "), 
Thou who art of strong smell. 
Thou who rollest always in soft ground, 
Whose body retains the dust. 
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Thou split kirrie of the shepherd boys, 

Thou split knob of a kirrie. 

Thou who drivest away by thy neighing 

The hunter who seeketh thee. 

Thou who Grossest all rivers 

As if they were but one. 
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20. THE LOST CHILD.— [A Tale.] 

(From Sir James E. Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
the Interior of Africa,'* vol. ii. pp. 234, 235.) 

THE children belonging to a kraal were plajdng at 
some little distance from the huts with bows and 
arrows ; in the evening they all returned home, save 
one, a boy of five or six years old, who lingered be- 
• hind, and was soon surrounded by a troop of baboons, 
who carried him up a moimtain. 

The people turned out to recover the boy, and for 
days they hunted after him in vain ; he was nowhere 
to be seen ; the baboons also had left the neighbour- 
hood. 

A year after this had occurred, a mounted hunter 
came to the kraal from a distance, and told the people 
that he had crossed at such a place the spoor of 
baboons, along with the footmarks of a child. The 
people went to the place which the hunter had indi- 
cated, and they soon saw what they were in search 
of, viz., the boy, sitting on a pinnacle of rock, in com- 
pany with a large baboon. The moment the people 
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approached, the baboon took up the boy, and scam- 
pered off with him ; but, after a close pursuit, the boy 
was recovered. He seemed quite wild, and tried to 
run away to the baboons again; however, he was 
brought back to the kraal, and when he recovered his 
speech, he said that the baboons had been very kind 
to him; that they ate scorpions and spiders them- 
selves, but brought him roots, gum, and wild raisins, 
seeing that he did not touch the two first-named deli- 
caries, and that they always aUowed him to drink first 
at the waters. 
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21. THE BABOON SHEPHERD.— [A Tai.e.] 

(From Sir James E. Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
the Interior of Africa," vol. ii. pp. 229, 230.) 

THE Namaquas say that, not long ago, a man had 
brought up a young Baboon, and had made it his 
shepherd. It remained by the flock all day in the 
field, and at night drove them home to the kraal, 
ridiag on the back of one of the goats, which brought 
up the rear. The Baboon had the milk of one goat 
allowed to it, and it sucked that one only, and guarded 
the Tnillr of the others from the children. It also got 
a Kttle meat from its master. It held the office of 
shepherd for twelve moons, and then was imfortu- 
nately killed in a tree by a Leopard. 



rv. 



LION FABLES 



22. THE FLYING LION. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. Grey's 
Library, Q-. KrSnlein's Manuscript, pp. 3, 4.) 

THE Lion, it is said, used once to fly, and at that 
time nothing could Kve before him. As he was un- 
willing that the bones of what he caught should be 
broken into pieces, he made a pair of White Crows 
watch the bones, leaving them behind at the kraal 
whilst he went a-hunting. But one day the great 
Frog came there, broke the bones in pieces, and said, 
" Why can men and animals live no longer P" And 
he added these words, " When he comes, tell him that 
I Kve at yonder pool ; if he wishes to see me, he must 
come there." 

The Lion, lying in wait (for game), wanted to fly 
up, but found he could not fly. Then he got angry. 
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thinking that at the kraal something was wrong, and 
returned home. When he arrived, he asked, " What 
have you done that I cannot fly P" Then they an- 
swered and said, "Some one came here, broke the 
bones into pieces, and said, ' If he wants me, he may 
look for me at yonder pool !' " The Lion went, and 
arrived while the Frog was sitting at the water^s edge, 
and he tried to creep stealthily upon him. When he 
was about to get hold of him, the Frog said, " Ho !" 
and, diving, went to the other side of the pool, and 
sat there. The Lion pursued him ; but as he could 
not catch him he returned home. 

From that day, it is said, the Lion walked on his 
feet, and also began to creep upon (his game) ; and 
the White Crows became entirely dumb since the day 
that they said, " Nothing can be said of that matter." 
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23. THE LION "WHO THOUGHT HIMSELF 
WISER THAN HIS MOTHER. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Or. Glrey's 
Library, G-. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 31, 33.) 

It is said that when the Lion and jgurikhoisip* (the 
Only man), together with the Baboon, the BujSalo, 
and other friends, were playing one day at a certain 
game, there was a thunderstorm and rain at ^aro- 
^aams.f The Lion and /ffurikhoisip began to 
quarrel. " I shall run to the rain-field," said the Lion. 
/Gurikhoisip said also, " I shall run to the rain-field." 
As neither would concede this to the other, they 
separated (angrily). After they had parted, the 
Lion went to tell his Mother those things which they 
had both said. 

■ 

* The / is the dental cHck, which is " sotmded by pressing 
the tip of the tongue against the front teeth of the upper 
jaw, and then suddenly and forcibly withdrawing it." — 

TiNDALL. 

t The t is the palatal cHck, described in note to Fable 24, 
p. 55, and x is the German ch. 
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His Mother said to him, " My Father ! that Man 
whose head is in a line with his shoulders and breast, 
who has pinching weapons, who keeps white dogs, 
who goes about wearing the tuft, of a tiger's tail, be- 
ware of him !" The Lion, however, said, "Why need 
I be on my guard against those whom I know ?" The 
Lioness answered, " My Son, take care of him who 
has pinching weapons !" But the Lion would not 
follow his Mother's advice, and the -same morning, 
when it was still pitch dark, he went to ^aroxaams, 
and laid himself in ambush. iGurikhoisip went also 
that morning to the same place. When he had arrived 
he let his dogs drink, and then bathe* After they 
had finished they wallowed. Then also the man 
drank ; and, when he had done drinking, the Lion 
came out of the bush. The dogs surrounded him, as 
his mother had foretold, and he was speared by 
/ffurikhoisip. Just as he became aware that he was 
speared, the dogs drew him down again. In this 
manner he grew faint. While he was in this state, 
Igurikhoisip said to the dogs, " Let him alone now, 
that he may go and be taught by his Mother." So 
the dogs let him go. They left him, and went home 
as he lay there. The same night he walked towards 
home, but whilst he was on the way his strength 
failed him, and he lamented : 
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♦ " Mother ! take me up ! 
Grandmother ! take me up ! Oh me I Alas !" 
At the dawn of day his Mother heard his wailing, 
and said — 

"My Son, this is the thing which I have told 
thee : — 

Beware of the one who has pinching weapons, 

Who wear6 a tuft of tiger's tail, 

Of him who has white dogs ! 

Alas ! Thou son of her who is short-eared, 

Thou, my short-eared child ! 

Son of her who eats raw flesh, 

Thou flesh-devourer ; 

Son of her whose nostrils are red from the 

prey, 

Thou with blood-stained nostrils 1 
Son of her who drinks pit- water, 
Thou water-drinker !" 



£ 
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24. THE LION WHO TOOK A WOMAN'S 

SHAPE. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir GI-. Ghrej's 
Library, G-. EIronlein's Manuscript, pp. 60, 65.) 

SOME women, it is said, went out to seek roots and 
herbs and other wild food. On their way home they 
sat down and said, "Let us taste the food of the field." 
Now they found that the food picked by one of them 
was sweet, while that of the others was bitter. The latter 
said to each other, "Look here I this woman's herbs 
are sweet." Then they said to the owner of the sweet 
food, " Throw it away and seek for other " — (sweet- 
tasted herbs being apparently unpalatable to the Hot- 
tentot). So she threw away the food, and went to 
gather more. When she had collected a sufficient 
supply, she returned to join the other women, but 
could not find them. She went therefore down to the 
river, where the Hare sat lading water, and said to 
him, " Hare, give me some water that I may drink." 
But he replied, " This is the cup out of which my 
uncle (the Lion) and I alone may drink." 

She asked again : " Hare, draw water for me that 
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I may drink/' But the Hare made the same reply. 
Then she snatched the cup from him and drank, but 
he ran home to tell his uncle of the outrage which 
had been committed. 

The Woman meanwhile replaced the cup and went 
away. After she had departed the Lion came down, 
and, seeing her in the distance, pursued her on the 
road. When she turned round aud saw him coming, 
she sang in the following manner : — 

" My mother, she would not let .me seek herbs, 
Herbs of the field, food from the field. Hoo !'* 

When the Lion at last came up with the Woman, 
they hunted each other round a shrub. She wore 
many beads and arm-rings, and the Lion said, " Let 
me put them on !'* So she lent them to him, but he 
afterwards refused to return them to her. 

They then hunted each other again round the shrub, 
till the Lion fell down, and the Woman jumped upon 
him, and kept him there. The Lion (uttering a form 
of conjuration) said: 

* 

" My Aunt ! it is morning, and time to rise; 
Pray, rise from me!" 

She then rose from him, and they hunted again after 
each other round the shrub, tiU the Woman fell down, 

E 2 
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and the Lion jumped upon her. She then addressed 
him : 



My Uncle ! it is morning, and time to rise ; 
Pray, rise from me ! " 



He rose, of course, and they himted each other again, 
till the Lion fell a second time. When she jumped 
upon him, he said : 

« 

" My Aunt ! it is morning, and time to rise ; 
Pray, rise, from me ! " 

They rose again and hunted after each other. The 
Woman at last fell down. But this time, when she 
repeated the above conjuration, the Lion said : 

" He Kha ! Is it morning, and time to rise P" 

He then ate her, taking care, however, to leave her 
skin whole, which he put on, together with her dress 
and ornaments, so that he looked quite Kke a woman, 
and then went home to her kraal. 

When this counterfeit woman arrived, her little 
sister, crying, said, " My sister, pour some milk out 
for me." She answered, " I shall not pour you out 
any." Then the child addressed their Mother: 
" Mama, do pour out some for me." The Mother of 
the kraal said, " Go to your sister, and let her give 
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it to you !" Tbe Kttle child said again to her sister, 
"Please, pour out for me !" She, however, repeated 
her refusal, saying, " I will not do it/' Then the 
Mother of the kraal said to the little one, " I refused 
to let her (the elder sister) seek herbs in the field, and 
I do- not know what may have happened ; go there^ 
fo^ to the Hare, and ask him to pour out for you." 
I So the Hare gave her some milk; but her elder 
sister said, " Come and shar6 it with me." The little 
child then went to her sister with her bamboo (cup), 
and they both sucked the milk out of it. Whilst 
they were doing this, some milk was spilt on the little 
one's hand, and the elder sister licked it up with her 
tongue, the roughness of which drew blood ; this, too, 
the Woman licked up. 

The little child complained to her Mother : "Mama, 
sister pricks holes in me, and sucks the blood." The 
Mother said, "With what lion's nature your sister 
went the way 4;hat I forbade her, and returned, I do 
not know." 

Now the cows arrived, and the elder sister cleansed 
the pails in order to milk them. But when she ap- 
proached the cows with a thong (in order to tie their 
fore-legs), they all refused to be milked by her. 

The Hare said, " Why do not you stand before the 
cow P!' She replied, " Hare, call your brother, and. 
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do you two stand before the cow/* Her husband said, 
" What has come over her that the cows refuse her P 
These are the same cows she always milks." The 
Mother (of the kraal) said, " What has happened this 
evening? These are cows which she always milks 
without assistance. What can have affected her that 
she comes home as a woman with a lion's nature?" 

The elder daughter then said to her Mother, " I 
shall not milk the cows." With those words she sat 
down. The Mother said therefore to the Hare, 
" Bring me the bamboos, that I may milk* I do not 
know what has come over the girl." 

So the Mother herself milked the cows, and when 
she had done so, the Hare brought the bamboos to the 
young wife's house, where her husband was, but she 
(the wife) did not give him (her husband) anything 
to eat. But when at night time she fell asleep, they 
saw some of the Lion's hair, which was hanging out 
where he had slipped on the woman's skin, and they 
cried, " Verily ! this is quite another being. It is for 
this reason that the cows refiised to be milked." 

Then the people of the kraal began to break up 
the hut in which the Lion lay asleep. When 
they took off the mats, they said (conjuring them), 
" If thou art favourably inclined to me, O mat, give 
the sound * sawa ' " (meaning, making no noise). 
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To the poles (on which the hut rested) they said, 
" If thou art favourably inclined to me, pole, thou 
must give the soimd ^garaJ^* 

They addressed also the bamboos and the bed-skins 
in a similar manner. 

Thus gradually and noiselessly they removed the hut 
and all its contents. Then they took bunches of grass, 
put thpm over the Lion, and lighting them, said, " If 
thou art favourably inclined to me, fire, thou must 
flare up, * boo hoOy before thou comest to the heart." 

So the fire flared up when it came towards the 
heart, and the heart of the Woman jumped upon the 
ground. The Mother (of the kraal) picked it up, and 
put it into a calabash. 

The Lion, from his place in the fire, said to the 
Mother (of the kraal), "How nicely I have eaten 
your daughter." The Woman answered, " You have 
also now a comfortable place !" * * * 

Now the Woman took the first milk of as many 
cows as calved, and put it into the calabash where her 
daughter's heart was ; the calabash increased in size, 
and in proportion to this the girl grew again inside it. 

* t Indicates the palatal cHck, which is sounded by 
pressing the tip of the tongue, with as flat a surface as 
possible, against the termination of the palate at the gums, 
and withdrawing it suddenly and forcibly. 
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One day, when the Mother (of the kraal) went out 
to fetch wood, she said to the Hare, " By the time 
that I come back you must have everything nice and 
clean." But during her Mother's absence, the girl 
crept out of the calabash, and put the hut in good 
order, as she had been used to do in former days, and 
said to the Hare, **"WTien mother comes back and 
asks, * Who has done these things P' you must say, * I, 
the Hare, did them/ " After she had done all, she 
hid herself on the stage.* 

When the Mother (of the kraal) came home, she 
said, " Hare, who has done these things ? They look 
just as they used when my daughter did them." The 
Hare said, "I did the thiQgs." But the Mother 
would not believe it, and looked at the calabash. 
Seeing it was empty, she searched the stage and found 
her daughter. Then she embraced and kissed her, 
and from that day the girl stayed with her mother, 
and did everything as she was wont in former times ; 
but she now remained unmarried. 



* The stage is that apparatus in the backgroimd of thei 
hnt (built of mats) opposite the door, upon which the 
Hottentots hang their bamboos, bags of skins, and other 
things, and under which the women generally keep their 
mats. 
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25. A WOMAN TRANSFORMED INTO A LION. 

[A Tale.] 

(From Sir James E. Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
tlie Interior of Africa," voL ii. pp. 197, 198.) 

ONCE upon a time a certain Hottentot was travelling 
in company with a Bushwoman, carrying a child on 
her back. They had proceeded some distance on their 
journey, when a troop of wild horses appeared, and the 
Man said to the Woman, " I am hungry ; and as I 
know you can turn yourself into a Lion, do so now, 
and catch us a wild horse, that we may eat." 

The Woman answered, " You will be afraid." 

" No, no," said the Man ; " I am afraid of dying of 
hunger, but not of you." 

Whilst he was yet speaking, hair began to appear 
at the back of the Woman's neck ; her nails gradually 
assumed the appearance of claws, and her features 
altered. She sat down the child. 

The Man, alarmed at the change, climbed a tree 
close by. The Woman glared at him fearfully, and 
going to one side, she threw off her skin petticoat, when 
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a perfect Lion rushed into the plain. It bounded and 
crept among the bushes towards the wild horses, and 
springing on one of them, it fell, and the Lion lapped 
its blood. The Lion then came back to where the 
child was crying, and the man called from the tree, 
" Enough, enough ! don't hurt me. Put off your lion's 
shape, I'U never ask to see this again." 

The Lion looked at him and growled. '^ I'U remain 
here till I die," said the Man, " if you don't become 
a woman again." The mane and tail then began to 
disappear, the Lion went towards the bush where the 
skin petticoat lay; it was slipped on, and the woman, 
in her proper shape, took up the child. The Man 
descended and partook of the horse's flesh, but never 
again asked the "Woman to catch game for him. 
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26. THE LION AND THE BUSHMAN. 

[A Tale.] 

(From Sip James E. Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
the Interior of Africa," voL ii. p. 51.) 

A BUSHMAN was, on one occasion, following a troop 
of zebras, and had just succeeded in wounding one 
with his arrows, when a Lion sprang out from a 
thicket opposite, and showed every inclination to dis- 
pute the prize with him. The Bushman being near 
a convenient tree, threw down his arms, and climbed 
for si^fety to an upper branch. The Lion, allowing 
the wounded zebra to pass on, now turned his whole 
attention towards the Bushman, and walking round 
and round the tree, he ever and anon growled and 
looked up at him. At length the Lion lay down at 
the foot of the tree, and kept watch all night. To- 
wards morning sleep overcame the hitherto wakeful 
Bushman, and he dreamt that he had fallen into the 
Lion's mouth. Starting from the effects of his dream, 
he lost his hold, and, falling &om the branch, he 
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alighted heavily on the Lion ; on which the monster, 
thus unexpectedly saluted, ran off with a loud roar, 
and the Bushman, also taking to his heels in a dif- 
ferent direction, esca|)ed in safety. 



V. 



VARIOUS FABLES 



THE ELEPHANT. 



Thou tall acacia fiiU of branches, 

Thou ebony tree with leaves spread round about. 



27. HOW A NAMA WOMAN OUTWITTED 

THE ELEPHANTS. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Or. Grey's 
Library, Q-. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 1, 3.) 

AN Elephant, it is said, was married to a Nama Hot- 
tentot woman, whose two brothers came to her secretly, 
beeanse they were afraid of her husband. Then she 
went out as if to fetch wood, and putting them within 
the wood, she laid them on the stage.* Then she said, 
" Since I married into this kraal, has a wether been 
slaughtered also for me?" And her blind mother- 

* Fw^e Note to Fable 24, p. 56. 
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in-law answered, "TJmpliI things are said by the 
wife of my eldest son, which she never said before." 

Thereupon the Elephant, who had been in the field, 
arrived, and smelling something, rubbed against the 
house. "Ha," said his wife, "what I should not have 
done formerly, I do now. On what day did you 
slaughter a wether for meP'* Then the mother-in- 
law said to him : " As she says things which she did 
not say (before), do it now." 

In this manner a wether was slaughtered (for her), 
which she roasted whole, and then, in the same night 
(after supper), asked her mother-in-law the following 
questions : — "How do you breathe when you sleep 
the sleep of life ? (light sleep, half-conscious.) And 
how when you sleep the sleep of deatji P" (deep sleep.) 

Then the mother-in-law said, " Umph, an evening 
full of conversation ! When we sleep the sleep of 
death, we breathe thus : * sui sui /' and when we sleep 
the sleep of life we breathe thus : * Xou Idwaba ! Xou 
Idwaba!'"'* 

Thus the wife made everything right whilst they 
fell asleep. Then she listened to their snoring, and 

* X IB the German ch, and / the cerebral click of the 
Hottentot language, whicli is " sounded by sending up the 
tip of the tongue against the roof of the palate, and with- 
drawing it forcibly and suddenly." — Tindall. 
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when they slept thus, sui sui, she rose and said to her 
two brothers, ** The sleep of death is over them, let 
us make ready/' They, rose and went out, and she 
broke up the hut* (to carry away all that she could), 
and took the necessary things, and said, " That thing 
which makes any noise wills my death/' So they 
kept altogether quiet. 

When her two brothers had packed up, she went 
with them between the cattle, but she left; at home 
one cow, one ewe, and one goat, and directed them, 
saying to the cow, " You must not low as if you were 
by yourself alone, if you do not wish for my death ;" 
and she taught the ewe and the goat the same. 

Then they departed with all the other cattle, and 
those who were left behind lowed during the night as 
if they were many, and as they lowed as if they were 
still all there, the Elephant thought, " They are all 
there." But when he rose in the morning, he saw 
that his wife and all the cattle were gone. Taking 
his stick into his hands, he said to his mother, " If I 
fall the earth will tremble." With these words he 
followed them. When they saw him approaching, 
they ran fast to the side, against a piece of rock (at a 

* Hottentot huts bemg merely made of skins stretched 
oyer a frame, are carried about by the people in their 
wanderings. 
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narrow spot), and she said, '^ We are people, behind 
whom a large (travelling) party comes. Stone of my 
ancestors! divide thyself* for us." Then the rock 
divided itself, and when they had passed through it, 
it closed again (behind them). 

Then came the Elephant, and said to the rock^ 
" Stone of my ancestors ! divide thyself also for me.'* 
The rock divided itself again, but when he had 
entered, it closed upon him. Thus died the Elephant, 
and fhe earth trembled. The mother at her hut said 
then, " As my eldest son said, it has happened. The 
earth shakes." 
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28. A BAD SISTER. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Gt. Grey's 
Libraij, Gt, Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 15, 16.) 

COPPER and Weather, it is said, were man and wife, 
and begat a daughter, who married amongst other 
people. 

Her three brothers came to visit her ; and she did 
not know them (as such), though the people said, "Do 
not you see they are your brothers P" She deter- 
mined to kill them at night. They had, however, a 
QTiinea-fowl to watch them. 

When the Copper- Weather relative crept near, in 
order to kill the men, the Guinea-fowl made a noise 
to put them on their guard. They were thus warned 
of the danger ; but afterwards they fell asleep again. 
Then she stole again upon them. The Guinea-fowl 
made a noise, but broke the rope by which it had 
been fastened, and ran home. She then killed her 
brothers. When the Guinea-fowl came near home 
it wept : — 

r 
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" The Copper- Weather relative has killed her 
brothers ! 
Alas ! she has killed her brothers !" 

The wife heard it, and said to her husband — 

" Do not you hear what the bird weeps for P 
You who sit here upon the groimd working 
bamboos/* 

The man said, " Come and turn yourself into a 
mighty thunderstorm, and I wiU be a strong wind/' 

So they transformed themselves accordingly, and 
when they came near to the kraal (where their sons 
had been killed), they combined and became a fire, 
and as a fiery rain they burnt the kraal and all its 
inhabitants. 



VI. 



SUN AND MOON FABLES. 



29. WHY HAS THE JACKAL A LONG 
BLACK STRIPE ON HIS BACK? 

(The onginaly in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q-. G^rey's 
Library, Or. Kronlein's Manuscript, p. 16.) 

THE Sun, it is said, was one day on earth, and the 
men who were travelling saw him sitting by the way- 
side, but passed him without notice. The Jackal, 
however, who came after them, and saw him also 
sitting) went to him and said, *' Such a fine little 
child is left behind by the men/' He then took the 
Sun up, and put it into his awa-skin (on' his back). 
When it burnt him, he said, " Get down," and shook 
himself ; but the Sun stuck fast to his back, and burnt 
the Jackal's back black from that day. 



F 2 
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30. THE HORSE CURSED BY THE SUN. 

(The original, in the Hottentot langoage, of this litde Nama- 
qualand Fable, is in Sir G-. Grey's Library, G. Krdnlein's 
Manusoript, p. 63.) 

IT is said that once the Sun was on earthy and caught 
the Horse to ride it. But it was unable to bear his 
weight, and therefore the Ox took the place of the 
Horse, and carried the Sun on its back. Since that 
time the Horse is cursed in tiiese words, because it 
could not carry the Sim's weight: — 

" From to-day thou shalt have a (certain) time of 

dying. 
This is thy curse, that thou hast a (certain) time of 

dying. 
And day and night shalt thou eat, 
But the desire of thy heart shall not be at rest. 
Though thou grazest till morning and again imtil 

sunset. 
Behold, this is the judgment which I pass upon thee," 

said the Sun. 

Since that day the Horse's (certain) time of dying 
commenced. 
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31. THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 

(The original, in tlie Hottentot language, is in Sir G-. Ghrej's 
Library, G-. Kronlein's Manuscript, pp. 33, 34.) 

THE Moon, it is said, sent once an Insect to Men, 
saying, " Go thou to Men, and tell them, * As I die, 
and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live/ " 
The Insect started with the message, but whilst on 
his way was overtaken by the Hare, who asked: 
" On what errand art thou bound P'* The Insect 
answered : " I am sent by the Moon to Men, to 
tell them that as she dies, and dying lives, they 
also shall die, and dying live." The Hare said, 
" As thou art an awkward runner, let me go " (to 
take the message). "With these words he ran off, 
and when he reached Men, he said, '^ I am sent by 
the Moon to tell you, ' As I die, and dying perish, in 
the same manner ye shall also die and come wholly 
to an end/ ** Then the Hare returned to the Moon, 
and told her what he had said to Men. The Moon 
reproached him angrily, saying, '^Darest thou tell 
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tlie people a thing wHch I have not said P" With 
these words she took up a piece of wood^ and struck 
him on the nose. Since that day the Hare's nose is 
slit, 
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32. ANOTHER VEESION OF THE SAME 

FABLE. 

(From H. C. Knudsen's " G^ross-Namaqualand," 12mo., Bamien, 

1848, pp. 27, 28.) 

THE Moon dies, and rises to life again. Tlie Moon 
said to the Hare, " Go thou to Men, and tell them, 
* Like as I die and rise to life again, so you also shall 
die and rise to life again/ '* The Hare went to the 
Men, and said, " Like as I die and do not rise to life 
again, so you shall also die, and not rise to life again.' 
When he returned, the Moon asked him, " What 
hast thou said ?" " I have told them, ' Like as I die 
and do not rise to life again, so you shall also die and 
not rise to life again.' " " What," said the Moon, 
"hast thou said that P" And she took a stick and 
beat the Hare on his mouth, which was slit by the 
blow. The Hare fled, and is still fleeing."* 

* "We are now angry with the Hare," say the old 
]^amaqua, "because he brought such a bad message, and 
therefore we dislike to eat his flesh." — Knudsen. 
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33. A THIED VERSION OF THE SAME 

FABLE. 

(From an original Manuscript in English, bj Mr. John Priestley, 

in Sir G. Grey's Library.) 

THE Moon, on one occasion, sent the Hare to the earth 
to inform Men that as she (the Moon) died away and 
rose again, so mankind should die and rise again. 
Instead, however, of delivering this message as given, 
the Hare, either out of forgetftilness or malice, told 
mankind that as the Moon rose and died away, so 
Man should die and rise no more. The Hare, having 
returned to the Moon, was questioned as to the 
message deKvered, and tlie Moon, having heard the 
true state of the case, became so enraged with him 
that she took up a hatchet to split his head ; falling 
short, however, of that, the hatchet fell upon the 
upper Kp of the Hare, and cut it severely. Hence it 
is that we see the " Hare-lip.'* The Hare, being duly 
incensed at having received such treatment, raised his 
claws, and scratched the Moon's face ; and the dark 
parts which we now see on the surfa^je of the Moon 
are the scars which she received on that occasion. 
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34. A FOUETH VERSION OF THE SAME 

FABLE. 

(From Sir James E. Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery into 
the Interior of Africa," vol. i. p. 169.) 

THE Moon, they say, wished to send a message to 
Men, and the Hare said that he would take it. *' B>un, 
then," said the Moon, " and tell Men that as I die 
and am renewed, so shall they also be renewed." 
But the Hare deceived Men, and said, " As I die and 
perish, so shall you also."* 

* Old Namaqnas will not therefore touch Hare's flesh; 
but the young men may partake of it ; that is, before the 
ceremony of making them men is performed, which merely 
consists in slaughtering and eating an ox or a couple of 
sheep. — ^Alexandeb. 
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35. A ZULU VERSION OF THE LEGEND 
OF THE "ORIGIN OF DEATH." 

(From Manuscript, "Zulu Legends," Ko. 214 of Sir Or. Grey's 

Library, yol. L part i p. 107.) 

- ^ <, - 1 *^ GOD ( Unknlunkuln) arose from beneath (the seat of the 

spiritual world, according to the Zulu idea), and created 
in the beginning* men, animals, aud aU things. He 
then sent for the Chameleon, and said; " Go, Chame- 
leon, and tell Men that they shall not die." The 
Chameleon went, but it walked slowly, and loitered 
on the way, eating of a shrub called JSukwebezane. 

When it had been away some time, God sent the 
Salamander after it, ordering him to make haste and 
tell Men that they should die. The Salamander went 
on his way with this message, outran the Chameleon, 
and, arriving first where the Men were, told them that 
they must die. 

* OhUmgenL Vide Colenso's " Zulu-English Dictionary," 
p. 179. 



vn. 

HEITSI EIBIP 

AND OTKEB LEGEM)S. 



36. HEITSI EIBIP. 



(From a Gkrman original Manuscript in Sir G-. Ghrey's Library, 
H. 0. Knudsen's " Kotes on the Hottentots," p. 7.) 

HEITSI EIBIP^ or Kabip, was a great and celebrated 
sorcerer among the Namaqna. He conld tell secret 
things^ and prophesy what was to happen afterwards. 
Once he was travelling with a great number of 
people, and an enemy pursued them. On arriving 
at some water he said, "My grandfather's father, 
open thyself that I may pass through, and close thy- 
self afterwards.^' So it took place as he had said, and 
they went safely through. Then their enemies tried 
to pass through the opening also, but when they were 
in the midst of it, it closed again upon them, and they 
perished.* 

* Knndaen, who heard this legend from the Hottentot 
Petms Friedrik, was afterwards informed that Heitd Mbip 
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Heitsi Kabip died several times, and came to life 
again. When the Hottentots pass one of his graves 
they throw a stone on it for good luck.* 

Ileitsi Eibip could take many different forms. 
Sometimes he appeared handsome, very handsome, 
or his hair grew long down to his shoulders; at other 
times it was again short. 

was not the person meant in this tale. It looks very much 
like the end of our 27th Fable, of the Woman who outwitted 
the Elephants. 

* Sir James E. Alexander, in his " Expedition of Discovery 
into the Interior of Africa," vol. i. p. 166, speaking of, the 
people at Warm Bath, or Nisbett Bath, says: — "These 
Namaqnas thought that they came from the East. In the 
country there is occasionally found (besides the common 
graves covered with a heap of stones) large heaps of stones, 
on which had been thrown a few bushes ; and if the Nama- 
quas are asked what these are, they say that Heije JSibib, 
their Great Father, is below the heap ;• they do not know 
what he is like, or what he does ; they only imagine that he 
also came from the East, and had plenty of sheep and goats ; 
and when they add a stone or branch to the heap, they 
mutter, * Give us plenty of cattle.' *' 
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37. THE VICTORY OF HEITSI EIBIP. 

(From a Gknnan original Manuscript in Sir G-. Grey's Library, 
H. C. Knudsen's " Notes on the Hottentots," p. 7.) 

AT first they were two. One had made a large hole 
in the ground, and sat by it, and told passers-by to 
throw a stone at his forehead. The stone, however, 
rebounded and killed the person who had thrown it, 
80 that he fell into the hole. At last Heitsi Eibip 
was told that in this manner many people died. So 
he arose and went to the man, who challenged Heitsi 
Eibip to throw (a stone) at him. The latter, however, 
declined, for he was too prudent ; but he drew the 
man's attention to something on one side, and while 
he turned roimd to look at it, Heitsi Eibip hit him 
behind the ear, so that he died and fell into his own 
hole. After that there was peace, and people lived 
happily.* 

* Sir James Alexander, in his " Expedition of Discoyerj 
into the Interior of AMca," vol. ii. p. 250, states : — " On 
the 3rd of August the waggon went on to Aneip, or Wet 
Foot, and I went out of the way with Jan Buys, and two or 
three men, to see a hole, which was supposed to be inhabited 
by Seije Eibib, and was the wonder of the country." 
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38. ANOTHER VERSION OF THE SAME 

LEGEND. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir G. Grey's 
Library, G. Kronlein's Manuscript, p. 36.) 

ALL men who came near to that hole were, it is said, 
pushed down into it by the 4= Gd ^fforip* (the pusher 
into the hole), as he knew well where it lay. Whilst 
he was thus employed, there came the Heitsi Eibip, 
called also Heigeip, and saw how the 4=Ga >^gorip 
treated the people. 

Then these two began to hunt each other round the 
hole, saying— 

" Push the Heiffeip down !" 
" Push the t Ga ^gorip down !" 
"Push the Heiffeip down V 
" Push the +Ga ^gorip down V^ 

With these words they hunted each other round 
for some time ; but at last the Heigeip was pushed 

* The 4= is the palatal click, described in Note to Fable 
24, p. 55; and indicates thenasal pronunciation of a syllable. 
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down. Then he said to the hole, "Support me a 
little/* and it did. Thus, being supported, he came 
out; and they hunted each other again with the same 
words : — 

"Push the Heigeip down !" 
" Push the + Ga ^gorip down !" 

A second time the Ueigeip was pushed down, and 
he spoke the same words : " Support me a little," and 
thus got out again. 

Once more these two hunted after each other, till 
at last the t Ga ^gorip was pushed down, and he came 
not up again. Since that day men breathed freely 
and had rest from their enemy, because he was van- 
quished. 
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39. THE RAISIN-EATER. 

(The original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir G. G-rey's 
Library, G-. Krdnlein's Manuscript, pp. 34, 35.) 

IT is said that when Heitsi EibipwastrayeVLmg about 
with his family, they came to a valley in which the 
raisin-tree was ripe, and he was there attacked by a 
severe illness. Then his young (second) wife said, 
" This brave one is taken ill on accoimt of these 
raisins ; death is here at the place." The old man 
(Heitsi Eibip), however, told his son .' Urisip * (the 
whitish one), " I shall not Kve, I feel it ; thou must, 
therefore, cover me when I am dead with soft stones." 
And he spoke further, " This is the thing which I 
order you to do : — * Of the raisin-trees of this valley 
ye shall not eat. For if ye eat of them I shall infect 
you, and ye will surely die in a similar way.' " 

His yoimg wife said, " He is taken ill on account 
of the raisins of this vaUey. Let us bury him quickly, 
and let us go." 

* The / is the cerebral click described in Note to Fable 
27, p. 62. 
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So he died there, and was covered flatly with soft 
stones according ias he had commanded. Then they 
went away from him. 

When they had moved to another place, and were 
impacking there, they heard always from the side 
whence they came a noise as of people eating raisins 
and singing. In this manner the eating and singing 
ran: — 

• 

" I, father of lUrisipy 
Father of this unclean one, 
I, who had to eat these raisins, and died. 
And dying Uye." 

The young wife perceived that the noise came from 
the side where the old man's grave was, and said, 
*' / Urisip ! Go and look !" Then the son went to the 
old man's grave, where he saw traces which he recog- 
nised to be his father's footmarks, and returned 
home. Then the young wife said, " It is he alone ; 
therefore act thus : — 

" Do so to the man who ate raisins on the windward 

side. 
Take care of the wind that thou creepest upon him 

fipom the leeward ; 
Then intercept him on his way to the grave, 

G 
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And when thou hast caught him, do not let him 



go 



fi 



He did accordingly, and they came between the 
* grave anAHeitsi Eibipwho, when he saw this, jumped 
down from the raisin-trees, and ran quickly, but was 
caught at the grave. Then he said : 

" Let me go ! For I am a man who has been dead 
that I may not infect you !" But the yoimg wife 
said, " Keep hold of the rogue !" So they brought 
him home, and from that day he was fresh and hale. 
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40. OEIGm OF THE DIFFERENCE IN 
MODES OF LIFE BETWEEN HOTTEN- 
TOTS AND BUSHMEN. 

(From a G^€^man original Manuscript in Sir Q-. G-rey's Library, 
H. C. Knudsen's " Notes on the Hottentots," pp. 7, 8.) 

IN the beginning there were two. One was blind, 
the other was always hunting. This hunter found at 
last a hole in the earth, from which game proceeded, 
and killed the young. The blind man, feeling and 
smelling them, said, " They are not game, but cattle." 

The blind man afterwards recovered his sight, and 
going with the himter to this hole, saw that they were 
cows with their calves. He then quickly bmlt a 
kraal (fence made of thorns) round them, and 
anointed himself, just as Hottentots (in their native 
state) are still wont to do. 

When the other, who now with great trouble had 
to seek his game, came and saw this, he wanted to 
anoint himself also. "Look here!" said the other, 
" you must throw the ointment into the fire, and after- 
wards use it." He followed this advice, and the flames 

G 2 
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flaring up into his face, burnt him most miserably ; 
so that he was glad to make his escape. The other, 
however, called to him : " Here, take the kirri (a 
knobstick), and run to the hills, to himt there for 
honey." 

Hence sprung the race of Bushmen. 
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41. THE LITTLE WISE WOMAN. 

(The original) in the Hottentot language, is in Sir G. Ghrey's 
Library, G-. Kronlein's Manuscript, p. 63.) 

A GIBL^ it is said^ went to seek for onions. As she 
arrived at the place where they grew, she met with 
some men, one of whom was blind (Le., half-blind, 
having only one eye). As she dug (for the onions) 
the men helped her, digging also. When her sack 
was full, they said to her, " Go, tell the other girls, 
that many of you may come.'' So she went home and 
told her companions, and early the next morning they 
started. But a little girl followed them. The other 
girls said, "Let the little girl go back.'' But her elder 
sister protested against this, saying, "She runs by 

herself, you need not put her into your awa-skin.'* 

So they went all together, and having reached the 
onion-ground, began to dig. .^ow the little girl saw 
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traces of feet, and said to the one who had guided 
them thither, " Wonderfiil! whence so many traces P 
Were yon not alone here P" The other repKed, " I 
walked about and looked out; therefore they must of 
course be many." The child, however, did not be- 
lieve that if the other girl had been alone the traces 
could be many, and felt uneasy ; for she was a wise 
little woman. From time to time she rose (from her 
work) and peeped about, and once, while doing this, 
found by chance an ant-eater's hole. Still further 
spying about, she perceived some men, but they did 
not see her. She then returned and continued dig- 
ging with the other girls, without, however, saying 
anything. But in the midst of their work she always 
rose and looked about her. So the others asked her, 
" Why do you always spy about you, and leave off 
digging? What a girl!" But she continued her 
work in silence. When she rose from it again, she 
saw the men approaching. As they drew near the One- 
eyed blew through a reed pipe the following air : — 
" To-day there shall blood flow, blood flow, blood 

flow !" 

The little girl understood what was blown on the 
reed. She said to the elder ones, whilst they were 
dancing, " Do you also understand the tune that is 
blown on the reed P" But they only said, " What a 
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child she is !" So she mixed in the dance with the 
others; but managed while so doing to tie her sister's 
caross-cloak to her own, and in this manner they 
danced on, till it became very noisy, and then they 
found an opportimity to slip away. 

On their way out the little sister asked, " Do you 
understand the reed — I mean what is blown on it ?" 
She answered, "I do not understand it/' Then the 
little girl explained to her that the tune on the reed 
said, " To-day blood shall flow !" When they walked 
along, the little girl let her elder sister go first, and 
lierself followed, walking backwards, and carefully 
stepping in her sister's traces, so that they thus 
left only one set of footmarks, and these going in a 
contrary direction. In this manner they arrived at 
the ant-eater's hole. 

But the men killed all those girls who had remained 
dancing with them. When the eldest of those who 
had escaped heard their wailing, she said, " Alas, my 
sisters !" But the younger one answered her, " Do 
you think you would have lived if you had remained 
there P" 

Now "One-eye" was the first to miss the sisters, and 
said to the other men, " Where may the two hand- 
some girls be who danced with me?" The others 
replied, " He lies. He has seen with his eye (satiri- 
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cally meaning he had seen wrongly). But " One-eye" 
insisted that " two girls were truly missing." Then 
they went to find their spoor, but the traces had been 
rendered indistinct enough to puzzle them. 

When the men arrived at the ant-eater's hole, they 
could not see that the footmarks went further, so they 
spied into the hole, but saw nothing. Then " One- 
eye " looked also, and he saw the girls, and cried, 
" There they sit." The others now looked again, 
but still saw nothing; for the girls had covered them- 
selves with cobwebs. 

One of the men then took an assegai, and piercing 
through the upper part of the hole, hit the heel of 
the larger girl. But the little wise woman took 
hold of the assegai, and wiped off the blood. The 
elder sister was about to cry, but the little one warned 
her not. 

When " One-eye " spied again, the little girl made 
big eyes at him. He said, " There she sits." The 
others looked too, but as they could see nothing they 
said (satirically), "He has only seen with his eye." 

At last the men got thirsty, and said to " One-eye," 
" Stay you here, and let us go to drink, and when we 
have returned you may go also." 

When " One-eye " was left alone there, the little 
girl said (conjuring him) : 
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" You dirty son of your father, 
Are you there ? Are you alone not thirsty P 
Oh, you dirty child of your father ! 
Dirty child of your father !" 

^* I am indeed thirsty," said " One-eye/' and went 
away. 

If 

Then the two girls came out of the hole, and the 
younger one took her elder sister on her back, and 
walked on. As they were going over the bare, tree- 
less plain, the men saw them, and said, " There they 
are, far off," and ran after them. 

"When they came near, the two girls turned them- 
selves into thorn trees, called " Wait-a-bit," and the 
beads which they wore became gum on the trees. 
The men then ate of the gum and fell asleep. Whilst 
they slept, the girls smeared gum over the men's eyes 
and went away, leaving them lying in the sun. 

The girls were already near their kraal, when 
" One-eye " awoke, and said : 
" Oh, the disgrace 1 fie on thee ! 

Our eyes are smeared over ; fie on thee, my brother !" 

Then they removed the gum from their eyes, and 
hunted after the girls ; but the latter reached home 
in safety, and told their parents what had happened. 

Then all lamented greatly, but they remained quietly 
at home, and did not search for the other girls. 
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42. THE XJNEEASONABLE CHILD TO WHOM 
THE DOG GAVE ITS DESERTS; 

OB, A EBCBIPT FOB PUTTING ANT ONE TO SLEEP. 

(The original, in the o Tji-herero or Damara language, is in Sir G-. 
Grey's Library, J. Rath's Manuscript, pp. 39, 43.) 

THERE was a little girl who had an eingi (pro- 
nounced a-inghi, some kind of fruit). She said to her 
Mother, " Mother, why is it that you do not say, ^ My 
first-born, give me the e'inffi ?' Do I refuse it ?" 

" Her Mother said, " My first-born, give me the 
e'lngi." She gave it to her and went away, and her 
Mother ate the e'inffi. 

When the child came back, she said, " Mother, give 
me my e'tn^i ?** but her Mother answered, " I have 
eaten the eingi I*' 

The child said, " Mother, how is it that you have 
eaten my eingiy which I plucked from our tree ?" 
The Mother then (to appease her) gave her a needle. 

The little girl went away and found her Father sew- 
ing thongs with thorns ; so she said, " Father, how 
is it that you sew with thorns ? Why do not you say. 
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* My first-bom, give me your needle P' Do I refuse P' 
So her Father said, " My first-born, give me your 
needle/* She gave it to him and went away for a , 
while. Her Father commenced sewing, but the needle 
broke ; when, therefore, the child came back and said, 
" Father, give me my needle," he answered, " The 
needle is broken ;'' but she complained about it, say- 
ing, " Father, how is it that you break my needle, 
which I got from Mother, who ate my eingi, which I 
had plucked from our tree ?'' Her Father then gave 
her an axe. 

Going farther on she met the lads who were in 
charge of the cattle. They were busy takiilg out 
honey, and in order to get at it they were obliged to 
cut down the trees with stones. She addressed them: 
" Our sons, how is it that you use stones in order 
to get at the honey P Why do not you say, * Our 
first-bom, give us the axe P' Do I refuse, or what do 
I P" They said, " Our first-bom, give us the axe." 
. So she gave it them, and went away for some time. 
The axe broke entirely. When she came back she 
asked, "Where is the axe P Please give it me." They 
answered, "The axe is broken." She then said, 
" How is it that you break my axe, which I had re- 
ceived from Father who had broken my needle, which 
I got from Mother who had eaten my eingiy which I 
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had plucked from our tree ?" But they gave her 
some honey (to comfort her). 

She went her way again, and met a little old 
woman, eating insects, to whom she said, " Little old 
woman, how is it that you eat insects? Why 
don't you say, ' My first-bom, give me honey ?' Do 
I refuse or not ?" Then the little old woman asked, 
"My first-bom, give me honey." She gave it her 
and went away ; but presently returning, said, 
" Little old woman, let me have my honey !" Now 
the old woman had managed to eat it all during her 
absence, so she answered, " Oh ! I have eaten the 
honey !" So the child complained, saying, "How is 
it that you eat my honey, which I received from the 
lads of our cattle, from our children who had broken 
my axe, which had been given me by Father who 
had broken my needle, which was a present from my 
Mother who had eaten up my eingi^ that I had plucked 
from our tree P" 

The little old woman gave her food; and she went 
away. This time she came to the pheasants, who 
scratched the ground ; and she said, " Pheasants ! 
how is it that you scratch the ground P Why do not 
you say, * First-born, give us food P' Do I refrise, or 
what do I P" They said, " First-bom, give." So 
she gave to them, and went away. When she c£ime 
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back and demanded her food again, they said, " We 
have eaten the food." She asked, " How is it that 
you eat my food, which I had received from a little 
old woman who had eaten up my honey, that I had 
got from the lads of our cattle who had broken my 
axe, which had been given me by my Father who 
had broken my needle, which was a present from my 
Mother who had eaten my einffiy which I had plucked 
from our tree ?" The pheasants, flying up, pulled out 
each one a feather and threw them down to the little 
girl. 

She then, walking along, met the children who 
watched the sheep. They were {ducking out hairs 
from the sheep-skins. So she asked them, " How is 
it that you pull at these skins P Why do not you 
say, 'First-bom, give us the feathers?' Do I reftise, 
or what do I ?'* They said, " First-bom, give us the 
feathers." She gave them and went away, but all 
the feathers broke. When she returned and said, 
"Give me my feathers," they answered, "The 
feathers are broken." Then she complained, "Do 
you break my feathers which I received from the 
pheasants who had eaten my food, which had been 
given me by a little old woman ?" They gave her 
some milk. 

She went again on her way, and found their own 
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handsome dog gnawing bones. She said, " Our dog, 
how is it that you gnaw these bones ?'^ The dog 
answered, " Give me milk/' She gave it him, and 
he drank it all. Then she said to the dog, "Give 
me back my milk." He said, " I drank it." She 
then repeated the same words which she had spoken 
so often before ; but the dog ran away, and when she 
pursued him, he scampered up a tree. She climbed 
up after him, but the dog jumped down again on the 
other side. She wanted to do the same, but could 
not. Then she said, "Our dog, please help me 
down." He answered, " Why did you pursue me ?" 
and ran away leaving her up the tree. 

" That is enough," say the Damara. 
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pany. In nine vols. 4to, 'with an Atlas 
m folio. {DedicaUdi by permisiion, to 
Her Majesty). Vol. I. and folio atlas, 
Vol. II. and atlas, each £4 4s. 

Seyd (Ernest). Galifobmia and its 
Bjbsoubcsb. a Work for the Merchant, 



the Capitalist^ and the Emigrant. 8vo. 
cloth, plates, 8s. 6d. 

Ware. Sketches of European Capi- 
TAi£. By William Ware, Author of 
*'Zenobia; or. Letters from Palmyra," 
•' Aurelian,** &c. 8vo. Pp. 124, Is. 1851. 



Memoirs, Politics, History, etc* 



Address of the Assembled 
States of ScbleswlK to His 
mi^esty the Klnsof Deniuark. 

8vo. Pp. 32, Is. 1861. 

Administration (the) of the 
Confederate States. Correspon- 
dence between Hon. J. A. Campbell 
and Hon. W. H. Seward, all of which 
was laid before the Provisional Con- 
gress, on Saturday, by President 
Davis. 8vo. Pp. 8, sewed. Is. 1861. 

Americans (the) Defended. By 

an American. Being a Letter to one 
of his Countiymen m Europe, in an- 
swer to inquiries concerning the late 
imputations of dishonour upon the 
Umted States. 8vo. Pp. 88, sewed, Is. 
1844. 
Austria, and her Position 
with regard to Huncary and 
Europe. An Addiess tolhe English 
Press. By a Hunoarun.* 8vo. Pp. 
82, sewed. Is. 1861. 

Bell. The English in India. Letters 
from Nagpore, written in 1857-8. By 
Captain Evans Bell. Post 8vo. Pp. 
2, cloth. 4s. 1869. 

BeiUAmftn* Speech of Hon. J. P. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, on the Bight 
of Secession, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, Deo. 8ist» 1860. 
Boyal 8vo. Pp. 16, sewed, Is. 

Blcknell. In the Track of the Gari- 

BALDIANS THROUGH ItALY AND SlOILY, 

By Algernon Sidney Bicrnell. Cr. 
8vo. Pp. XX. and 844, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
1861. 
Blind. An Otttune of xhe State of 
Things in Schleswig-Hoi^tein. By 
Earl Blind. 8vo. Pp. 16. sewed. 1862. 
6d. 

Bunsen. Memoir on the Constitu- 
tional Bights of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, presented to 
Viscotmt Pfdmerston, by Chevalier 
BuNSBN, on the8thof Apri,,|1848. With 
. a Postscript of the 16th of April. Pub- 
lished with M. de Gruner's Essay, on 
the Danish Question, and all the official 
Documents, by Otto Yon Wenkstem. 
Illustrated by a Map of the Two 
Duchies. 8to. Pp. 166, sewed. 1848. 
2s. 6d. 



Chapman. Remarks on the Legal 
Basis required by Irrigation in In- 
dia. By John Chapman. 8vo. Pp. 20. 
Is. 1854. 



— — Indl&n Political Reform. 

Being Brief Hints, together with a 
Plan for the Improvement of the Con- 
stituency of the East India Company, 
and the Promotion of Public Works. 
By John Chapman. Pp. 86, doth. Is. 
1853. 



——«——— Baroda AMD Bombay ; their 
Political Morality. A Narrative drawn 
from the Papers laid before Parliament 
in relation to the Removal of Lieut-Col. 
Outram, C.B., from the Office of Resi- 
dent at the Court of the Gaekwar. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Remarks 
on the Letter of L. R. Reid, Esq., to 
the Editor of the Daily News. By 
J. Chapman. 8vo. Pp. iv. and 174. 
sewed, 3s. 1858. 

' The Cotton and Commerce 

OF India, considered in relation Co the 
Interests of Great Britain : with Re- 
marks on Railway Communication in 
Bombay Presidency. By John Chap-* 
MAN, Founder of the Great India Pe- 
ninsula Railway Company. 8vo. Pp. 
xyii. and 412, cloth. Is. 1851. 

ClTlllzatlon In Hungratr : Seven 
Answers to the Seven LirrrBBs ad> 
dressed by M. Babth de Szbmbrb, late 
Minister of the Interior in Hungary, to 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. for Roch- 
dale. By a Hungarian. 12mo., Pp. 
xii. and 232. 6s. 

Clayton and Bulwer I Gonyen- 
tlon, OF THE 19th April, 1850, be- 
tween the British and American 
Governmeitts, concerning Central 
America. 8vo. Pp. 64, Is. 1856. 

Colecclon de Documentos inedi- 
tos relatives al Descubrimiento y £.la 
Historia de las Floridas. Los ha dado 
& luE el SenorDon Buckingham Smith, 
segun los manuscritos de Madrid y Se- 
villa. Tomo primero, folio, pp. 216, 
con retrato del Rey D. Fernando V. 
28s. 
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Constltntloii of the ITnlted 
States, with an Index to each article 
and section. Bv A Citizen of Wash- 
ington. 8yo. Pp. 04, sewed, Is. 1860. 

Dellberatloii or Decision? being 

a Translation from the Danish, of the 
Reply given by Hdrr Raasldff to the 
accusatu)ns preferred against him on 
the part of the Danish Cabinet ; to- 
gether with an Introductory Article 
from the Copenhagen *'Dagbladet," 
and Explanatory Notes. Svo. Pp. 40. 
sewed, Is. 1861. 

Dewey. American If orals and Man- 
NKBS. By Orvillb Dewey, D.D. Svo. 
Pp. 32, sewed. Is. 1844. 

Dlrcklnck-tHolmfeld. Xttio 
Tracts on Danish and Oehman Mat- 
ters. By Baron C. Dirckinck-Holu- 
nsLD. 8vo. Pp. 116, sewed, Is. 1861. 

Emerson. The Touno American. A 
Lecture. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Svo. Pp. 24, Is. 1844. 

^— — — — ~- Representative Men. Se- 
ven Lectures. By R. W. Emerson. 
Post Svo. Pp. 216, cloth. 6s. 1850. 

Emperor of Austria yersus 
liOUlS Kossuth. A few words of 
Common Sense. By An Hunqarian. 
Svo. Pp.28, Is. 1861. 

Eyerett. The Questions of the Day. 
An Adcbreas. By Edward Everett. 
Royal Svo. Pp. 46, Is. 6d. 1861. 

- Self Government in the 

Untied States. By the Hon. Edward 
Everett. Svo. Pp. 44, sewed. Is. 1860. 

Flllppo nallncontrl ; or, Student 
• Life in Vbnetia. An Autobiography. 
Edited by GiROLAMoVoLPE. Traimlated 
from the unpublished Italian MS. by 
C. B. Cayley, B.A. Two vols., post 
Svo. Pp. XX. and 646, 18s. 1861. 

FnrdOOlOee. The Civil Administra- 
tion OF THE Bombay Presidency. By 
yo wyzjEE FuRDooNJEE, fourth Trans- 
lator Bud Interpreter to Her Mtgesty's 
Supreme Court, and Member of uie 
Bombay Association. Published in 
England at the request of the Bombay 
Associatien. Svo. Pp. viiL and 88, 
sewed, 2s. 1863. 

Germany and Italy. Answer to 
Mazziui's "Italy and Qermajoy.** By 
RoDBERTUs, De Bero, and L. Bucher. 
Svo. Pp. 20, sewed. Is. 1861. 

Herbert. The Sanitary Condition of 
THE Army. By the Right Honorable 
Sidney Herbert, M.P. Svo Pp. 48. 
sewed. London. 1859. Is. 6d, 

Herzen. Le Monde Russb et la Re- 
volution. M^moires de A. Herzen. 



Traduit par H. Dslatkau. Trois 
volumes in Svo., broohtf. 6b. each. 

Herzen. Dut)EVELOPPEMENTde8ld^e8 
Revolutionnaires en Rusaie, par Is- 
OANDER. 2s« 6d. 

— • La Prahcb ou l'Anolx- 

TSRRB? Variations Russes surle thgme 
de I'attentat du 14 Janvier 1858 ^ par 

laOANDBR. Is. 

— — — — France or England? 6d. 



— .—— t Mbmoxrbs de l'Imperatrioe 
Catherine II. Ecrits par elle-mSme. 
et pr^c^^ d'lme preface, par A. Her- 
zen. Seoondc Edition. Revue et aus- 
ment^, de huit Lettres de Pierre III., 
et d'une Lettre de Catherine II. au 
Comte Poniatowsky. Svo. Pp. xvi. and 
870. 10s. 6d. * 

Memoirs of the Empress 

Catherine II., vnritten by Herself. 
With a Preface by A. Herzen. Trans- 
lated firom the french. 12mo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. 

Hlsfi^nson. Woman and Her Wishes. 
An Essay. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higoinson. Post Svo., sewed. Is. 1854. 

Hole. Lectures on Social Science 
AND THE Organization of Labour. By 
James Hole. Svo. Pp. xi. and 182, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. ISAl. 

H umboldt. Letters of William Von 
Humboldt to a Female Friend. A 
complete Edition . Translated from the 
Second German Edition by Catherine 
M. A. CouPER, with a Biographical 
Notice of the Writer. Two vote. Crown 
Svo. Pp. xxviii.and 592, cloth. 10s. 1849. 

** We cordiallv recommend these volumes to 

the attention oi our readers The 

work ia in everv wavlworthy of the character and 
experience of its distinguished author."— iDatly 

** These admirable letters were, we believe, 
first introduced to notice in England by the 
' AthensBum; ' and perhaps no greater boon was 
ever conftrred upon the English read', r than ia ' 
the publication of the two volumes wliich con- 
tain this excellent translation of William Hum- 
boldt's portion of a lengthened correspondence 
with his ftmale Mend,"*— WMtminiter and 1^ 

" The beautiftil series of W. von Humboldt^ 
letters, now tor the first time translated and 

gublished complete, possess not only high in- 
insic interest, but an interest arising from the 
very striking circumstances in which they origi- 
nated We wish we had space to 

verify our remarks. But we should not know 
where to begin, or where to end; we have there- 
fore no alternative but to recommend the entire 
book to a careftil perusal, and to promise a con- 
tinuance of occasional extracts into our columns 
from the beauties of thought and feeling with 
which it abounds.*^— lfi»MA«i«r Smamhur tmd 
Tkiua, 

**It is the only comi>lete oolleetion of these 
remarkable letters, which has yet been pub- 
lished in Englisli, and tlie translation is singu- 
larly perfect; we have seldom read such a ren- 
dering of German thoughts into the English 
tongue."— Cirftio. 
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Hnmlioldt. The Sphebi: and Duties 
OF Gk>rEiRNMENT. Translated from the 
German of Babon Wilhelm Von Hum- 
boldt, by Joseph Coulthabd, Jun. 
Post 8vo. 58. 

** We have warmly to thank Mr. Conlthard 
fbr adding to Englisn literature, in so faithful a 
ibrm, so valuable a means of extending the 
range and elevating the character of our politi- 
cal investigation."— TTestmtiMter ReoUto. 

Hutton. Modern Warfabe : its po- 
sitive Theory and True Policy. With 
an application to the Russian War. By 
HeNBY DeK ^UTT0N. 8vo. Pp. 74, 
.sewed. Is. 1855. 

Jay. The American Rebellion: its 
Eustory, its Aims, andjthe Reasons why 
it must' be suppress^. An Address. 
By John Jay. Post Bvo. Pp. 50, sewed, 
Is. 1861. 

— — — The Great Conspiracy. An Ad- 
dress. By John Jay. 8vo. Pp. 50, Is. 
1861. 

Jones. Peter. An Autobiography' 
Stage the First. 12mo. Pp. 220, doth* 
3s. 1848. 

Kossuth. Speeches of Louis Kossuth 
in America. Edited, with his sanction, 
by F. W. Newman. Pp. 388, post 8vo, 
'boards. 6s. 

She£Qield and Nottingham 

Evening Speeches. Edited by himself. 
2d. 

Glasgow Speeches. Edited 



by himself. 2d. 

Langrford. English Democracy; its 
History and Principles. By John 
Alfred Lanoford. Fcp. 8vo., stiff 
cover. Pp. 88. Is. 6d. 1854. 

Letter to Lord Palmerston, con- 
cerning the Question of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 8vo. sewed. Pp. 32. 1850. Is. 

Hartlneau. Letters from Ireland. 
By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted 
from the DaUy News. Post Bvo. Pp. 
viii. and 220, cloth, 6s. 6d. 1852. 

** Every one of these letters contains passages 
worthy of attention The republica- 
tion of Miss Martineau's Letters, as a very late 
description of Ireland, will be universally ac- 
ceptable."— -Seowomiit. 

** . . . We entertain no doubt, then, that 
our readers will rejoice with us in having these 
contributions brought together and presented 
again to their notice in a compact and inviting 
form."— /nguirer. 



A History of the Ameri- 
can Compromises. Reprinted with ad- 
ditions from the J>aUy News. By 
Harriet Martineau. 8vo. Pp. S5, 
sewed. Is. 1856. 

Memolres de la Conr d^Espasne 

80USLE RiGNB dbGharlesII., 1678— 
1683. Far le Marquis db Villars. 8vo, 
pp. xxxix. and 380. Londres, 1861 

^eiios. 



Michel. Lbs Ecossais en France et 
LEs Fbanqais en Eoobse. Par Fran- 
ciSQUB Michel. Two vols, of more than 
1,200 pages, with numerous Woodcuts. 
Handsomely bound in appropriate 
style, £1 12s. Also a splendid Edition 
in 4to., *with red borders, and four 
Plates, in addition to the Woodcut 
Illustrations. This Edition is printed 
in 100 copies only, and will contain a 
list of Subscribers. Bound in half 
Morocco. Price JS3 3s. 

Mission (the) of South Carolina 
to Ylrgrinla. From De Bote's Review, 
December, 1860. 8vo. Pp. 84, sewed, 
Is. 1861. 

Morell. Russia AND England; their 
Strength and their Weakness. By 
John Rkynell Morell, Author of 
** Russia as it is," &c Fcap. 8vo., Is. , 

Morentln (Manuel Martinez db). 
Rulers and People ; or, Thoughts 
upon Government and Constitutional 
Freedom. An Essay. 12mo. Pp. 50. 2s. 

Motley. Causes of the Civil War in 
America. By John Lothrop Motley, 
LL.D. Reprinted from the Times, 8vo. 
Pp. 80, sewed, is. 1861. 

Neale (Rev. Erskinb, Rector of Eirton). 
My Comradb and mt Colours; or. 
Men who know not when they are 
Beaten. 12mo, sewed. Is. 

Newman. Lectures on Political 
Economy. By Francis Willl&m New- 
man. Post 8vo., doth, 5s. 

'* The most able and instructive boolMwhlch 
exhibits, we think, no less moral than econo- 
mical wisdom." Frotpeetiv« J2«vi<w. 

The Crimes of the House 

of Hapsburg against its own Liege 
Subjects. By F. W. Newman. 8vo. 
Pp. 60. sewed, Is. 1853. 

Ovareff. Essai sur la Situation 
BuBSE. Lettres ^ un Anglais. Par N. 
Ogareff. i2mo. Pp. 150, 8titGh6d,.8g. 

Our North- West Frontier. With 

Map. 8vo. Pp.20. Is. 1856t 

Partnership, with lilmlted 

lilahlUty. Reprinted VTith addi- 
tions, from The Westmvngter Review, 
New Series, No. viii,, October, 1863. 
Post 8vo., sewed. Is. 1854. 

PetmccelU. Preliminairbb db la 
Question Romainb de M. £d. About. 
8to. Pp. XV. and 864. 7s. 6d. 

Policy of the Danish 6oTem« 
ment, and the ''Misunder- 
standings." A Key to the Budget 
Dispute. 8vo. Pp. 74, sewed. Is. 1861. 

Pope's Rlshts and Wroncs. An 

Historical Sketch. 12mo. Pp. xTy. and 
97. 2s. 6d. 
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Smltli. locu. SsLt-Qof 
CCNTBAI.1ZAT1CIN. The ChsntoCei 
nf BRiih ■ anil 1U Pnioticsl Tandonc 

ORTOSS. iDcludioff Co 

, . Ltlines of the EngU 

Sonetitutlon. WltHcoptousInden, : 
J.ToDLKIB Skith, Baa.. Barrlalflr-i 
L»w. Fort Svo. Pp. Till, ttud 41 
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foiHttiulwii, hut iBi reuler of Mr. Bml 



Satlth. Booiu 
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A Chapter from Social 8t>. 



St«IT> Lira ABB Lbttkes or Johepi 
Stoev, Associate JusUcs of thoSupnmi 
Court of the ITnltad StKtAS, HudDaci 
ProfsBaor oT Law at Harvard UdIts 
dtf. Edited b{ hu Bon WlUJAN 
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Tlie Blshts of Neutrals maA 
JBeUlserentS, from a Modem Point 
of View. By a Civilian. Svo., sewed, 
Is. 

The RIslits af Scbleswlsr-Hols- 
tein and the Policy of Cns- 
land. Published by order of the 
Executive Committee of the German 
National Verein. Svo. Pp. 64, stitched. 
Is. 1862. 



Thomson. The Autobioobaphy of 
AN Artizan. By Christophbb Thom- 
son. Post Svo. Pp. zli. and 406, clo^h. 
6s. 1847. 

» 

Three Expertments of liiTtng. 

Within the Means. Up to the Means. 
Beyond the Means. Fcp. 8vo., orna- 
mental cover and gUt edges. Pp. 86, 
Is. 1848. 



Education. 



Classical Instruction : Its 

UsB AND Abuse: reprinted from the 
Watminster Review for October, 1853. 
Post Svo. Pp. 72, Is. 1864. 

Jenkins (Jabez.) Vest Pocket Lex- 
icon ; an English Dictionary, of all ex- 
cept Familiar Words, including the 
principal Scientific and Technical 
Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, 
and Measures. Omitting what every- 
body knows, and containing what 
everybody wants to know, and cannot 
readily find. 82mo. pp. 563. 2s. 6d. 

Pick (Dr. Edward.) On Memobt, and 
the Rational Means of Improving it. 
12mo. Pp. 128. 28. 6d. 

Watts and Doddridge. Htiins 
FOR Children. Revised, and altered, 
so as to render them of general use. 
By Dr. Watts. To which are added 
Hymns and other Religious Poetry for 
Children. By Dr. Doddridqe. Ninth 
Edition. 12mo. Pp. 48, stiff covers. 
6d. 1837. 

Atlases. 

Menke (Dr. T.) Orbis Antiqui De- 
acRiPTio, for the use of Schools ; con- 
taining 16 Maps engpraved on Steel and 
coloured, with desmptive Letter-press. 
Half-boui;d morooco, price 5s. 

Spruner's (Dr. Kabl Von) Hi8t©rico- 
Qeooraphical Hand- Atlas ; contain- 
ing 26 coloured Maps, engraved on 
copper plates : 22 Maps devoted to the 
General History of Europe, and 4 Maps 
specially illustrati7e of the History of 
the British Isles. Cloth lettered, I5a. ; 
or half-bound morocco, £\ Is. 

Th« deserved and widely apread reputation 
which the Historical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has 
attained in Germany, has led to the publication 
of this English Edition, with the Author's co- 
operation and the authority of the Gkrman 
Vublisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. Inasmuch as an 
inferior, unauthorised, and carelessly prepared 
Atlas has recently appeared, in which Dr. 
Spruner's Maps have been reproduced without 
reference to the copyright of the Author, or to 



the demand which the public make ft>T accuracy 
and Ailness. it is necessary to be. particular in 
specifyine the ** Author's JEditiou." 

A detailed Prospectus, .with a specimen Map, 
will be forwarded on application, on receipt of 
one postage stamp. 

Hbbrew. 

Gesenlus' Hbbkew Orakmar. Trans- 
lated from the Seventeenth Edition, by 
Dr. T. J. ConXnt. With a Chrestoma- 
thy bv the Translator. Svo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. 



Hebrew and English Lex- 
icon op the Old Testament, including 
the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. 
By Edwabd Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
Svo, cloth. &\ 5s. 

SCRIAC. 

Utalemann's Striao Grammar. Trans- 
lated from the German by Enoch Hut- 
chinson. Svo, cloth. 18s. 

Latin. 

Alin'8 (Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Latin Tjan- 
guage. [In the Press 

Harkness (Albert, Ph. D.) Latin 
Ollendorff. Being a Progressive Ex- 
hibition of the Principles of the Latin 
Gramms^. 12mo, cloth. 5s. 

Greek. 

Alin'8 (Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Eauy 
Method of Learning the Greek Iian- 
guage. [In the Press 

Kendrlck (AbahblC.) Greek Ollen- 
dorff. A Progressive Exhibition of 
the Principles oi the Greek Grammar. 
Svo, half calf. 6s. 

Klihner (Dr. Raph). Grammar of 
THE Greek Lanouaob lor the use of 
High Schools and Colleges. Translated 
from the German by B. B. Edwards 
and S. H. Taylor. Fourth Edition. 
Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
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Catalogue of Important Works. 



KUhner (Db. Raph). As Elbmkntabt 
Gbamhab or THB Gbkek Lanouagb. 
Translated by Samuel H. Taylor. One 
vol. Thirteenth edition. 8vo, cloth. 98. 

Modern Oreek. • 

Felton (Dr. C. C.) Sblbgtiotts fbox 
Modbbk Gbbbk Writers, in Prose and 
Poetry. With Notes. 8vo, cloth. 68. 

Sophocles (E. A.) BoMAio or MoDEBir 
Greek Gbaiimab. 8yo, hali-bound. 
78. 6d. 

Italian. 

Ahn'8(I>r. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the' Italian Lan- 
guage. First and Second Course. One 
vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 



Key to ditto. 12mo. Is. 



Mlllhouse (John). New English and 
Italian Pronounginu and Explana- 
tory Dictionary. Vol. I. English- 
Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English.' Two 
vols, square 8yo, cloth, orange edges. 
14s. 

— ~ Dialoohi Inglesi ED Ita- 
LiANi. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 

Camerlnl (E.) L'Eoo Italiano ; a 
Practical Guide to Italian Conver- 
sation. With a Vocabulary. 12mo. d, 
4s. 6d. 

German. 

Ahn'8(Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the German Lan- 
guage. First and Second Course. 
Bound in one vol., 12ino, cloth. 8s. 

— '— Practical Grammar of the 

German Language (intended as a 8e- 

auel to the foregoing Work), with a 
rammatical Index and a Glossary of 
all the German Words occurring in the 
Work. 12mo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

-^ Key to ditto. 12mo, cloth. 



Is, 6d. 



— — Manual of German and 

English Conversations, or Vade Mecum 
for English Travellers. 12mo^ cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Poetry of Germany. A 



Selection from the most celebrated 
Poets. 12mo. sewed. Ss. 

TrUliner'8 Series or German Plays, 
roR Students of thb German Lan- 
guage. With Grammatical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By P. Wbinmann, 
German Master to the Boyal Institu- 
tion School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmer- 
MANN, Teacher of Modem Lan- 
guages. No. I. Der Vetter, Comedy in 
three Acts, by Roderick Benedix. 

[IntheFrat. 

OehlschlafT^r's German-English 
AND English-German Pocket Diction- 
ary. With a Pronunciation ef the 
(German Part in English Characters. 
34mo, roan. 4s. 



Wolfram <LuDwio.) The German 
Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German 
Bvery-day Conversation. With a Vo- 
cabulary by Henry Skelton. 12mo, 
cloth. 3s. 

French. 

Abn*S (Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the French Lan- 
guage. In Two Courses, 12mo, sold 
separately, at Is. 6d. each. 

The Two Courses, in 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, price 3s. 

— ' Manual of French and 

English Conversation. 12mo. doth. 
28. 6d. 

liC Brim's (L.) Materials for Trans- 
lating FROM English into French ; 
being a Short Essay on Translation, 
followed by a Graduated Selection in 
Prose and Verse, from the best English 
Authors. 12mo, cloth, price 48. 

Fruston (F. de La.) Echo Fran^ais. 
A Practical Guide to French Conversa- 
tion. With Vocabulary. 12mo, doth. 

88. 

INugrent'S Improved French and Eng- 
lish and English and French Pocket 
Dictionary. 24mo, doth. Ss. 6d. 

Van Lann. Lemons Graddebs db Tra- 
duction et de Lecture ; or, Ghraduated 
Lessons in Translation and Beading, 
with Biographical Sketches, Annota- 
tions on History, (Geography, Synonjrms 
and Style, and a Dictionary of Words 
and Idioms. By Henry Van Laun. 
12mo. Pp.vi. and476. 6s. 1862. 

BUSSIAN. 

Comet (Julius). A Manual op Rus- 
sian AND English Conversation. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

RellT (Ch. Ph.) Little Manual of 
THE Russian Language. 12mo, sewed, 
28. 6d. 

Dutch. 

Abn. A Concise Grammar of the 
Dutch Language; with a Selection 
firom the best Authors, in Prose and 
Poetry. By Dr. F. Ahn. , Translated 
from the Tenth Original Gtorman Edi- 
tion, and remodelled for the use of 
English Students. By Henry Van 
Laun. l2mo. Pp. 170, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Portuguese. 

A Practical Grammar of Por- 
tuguese and Enslish, exhibiting 
in a Series of Esercises, in Double 
Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of 
both Lsuoguages, as now written and 
spoken. Adapted to OUendorflf 's Sys- 
tem by the Rev. Alexander J. D. 
D'Ohsey: of Corpiis Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language in that University* In 
one vol. 12mo, doth, boards. 7s. 



TrUbner db Co,, ,60, Paternoster Row, 
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Colloquial Portuguese, or The 

Words and Phrases of Bvery-Day 
Life. Compiled flrom Dictation and 
Conversation, for the Tise of English 
Tourists and Visitors in Portugal, The 
Brazils, Madeii^ and the Azores. 
With a Brief Collection of Epistolary 
Phrases. Second edition, considerably 
en^arg^ad and improved. In one vol. 
I'imo, cloth, bomrds. 88. 6d. 

Bpanibr. 

Abn (Dr. P.) A New Practical and 
East Method or Learkino the Spa- 
nish Language. Post 8vo. [fnthe Press 

> Est to ditto. Post 8vo. 
[Jn the Press 



sewed. 



Cadena (Mariano Velasquez de la). 
An Easy Introduction to Spanish 
Conversation: containing all that is 
necessary to make a rapid progress in 
it ; particularly desigpiea for those who 
^ave little time to study, or are their 
own instructors. 18mo. Pp.l60,cloth.2s. 

A New Spanish Reader; 



consisting of Passages f^om the most 
approved Authors in Prose and Verse. 
With a copious Vocabulary. (Sequel to 
the Spanish Grammar upon the OUen- 
dor£f Method. Bvo. Pp. 362, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

A DiCTIONART OF TBS SPA- 



NISH AND English Languages. Fdr the 
use of young Learners and Travellers. 
InTwoPaits. I. Spanish-English ; II. 
English-Spanish. Crown Bvo. Pp. 860, 
roan. lOs. 6d. 

Cadena (Ramon Palbnzukla y Juan 

DB LA C). MeTODO para APRBNDER A 
LEER, SSCRIBIR T HABLAR BL INGLES, 

BOKWOi el sistema de Ollendorff. Con un 



tratado de Pronundadon al prindpio, 
y un Ap^ndice importante ail fin, que 
sirve de complemento & la obra. Un 
tomo en 8vo. de 600 ptfginay. 12si 

Cadena. Clave al mismo. En 8vo. 6s. 

Hartzenlinseh (J. E.) and lieni- 

mlntr (H.) Eco DB Madrid : a Prac- 
tical Guide to Spanish Conversation. 
Post 8vo. Pp. 240, cloth. 68. 

Slorentln (M. de). a Sketch on the 
Comparative Beauties of the French 
AND Spanmd Languages. Part I. , 8vo, 
pp. 38, sewed. Is. 6d. Part II., 8vo, 
pp. 60, sewed, 28 

Velasquez and Slmonne. A New 

Method to Read, Write, and Speak 
THE Spanish Language. Adapted to 
OllendotflF's System. Post Bvo. Pp.858, 
cloth. 6s. 



Ket to ditto. Post Bvo. Pp. 

174, cloth. 4s. 

Alin's (Dr. F.) German Commercial 
Letter- Writer, with Explanatory In- 
troductions in English, and an Index 
of Words in French and English. 12mo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 



French 



Commercial Let- 
ter-Writer, on the same Plan. 12mo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

Spanish do. 

Italian do. 



[In 
tin 



In the Press 
thePress 

ttevy (Matthias). The Histort of 
Shorthand Writing ; to which is ap- 
pended the System used by the Author, 
cr. Bvo, doth. 6s. 

Taylor's System of Shorthand 

Writing. Edited by Mathias Levt. 
€rown Bvo. Pp. 16, and three plates, 
stiff cover, is. 6d. 1862. 



Theology. 



American Blhle mnlon. Revised 

Version of the Holt Scriptures, viz.: 

Book of Job. The common English 
Versioc, the Hebrew Text, and the 
Revised Version. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By T. J. Conant. 
4to. Pp.xzx., and 166. 7s. 6d. 

Gospel bt Matthew. The Common 
HJTtgiiah Version and the Received 
Greek Text ; with a Revised Version, 
and Critical and Philological Notes. 
By T. J. Conant, D.D. Pp. xl. and 
172. With an Appendix on the 
Meaning and Use of Baptizein. Pp. 
106. 4to. 88. 

Gospel according to Mark. Trans- 
lated firom the Greek, on the Basis of 
the Common English Version, with 
Notes. 4to. Pp. VI. and 134. 68. 



Gospel bt John. Ditto. 4to. Pp.xv* 

and 172. 6s. 
Acts of the Apostles. Ditto. 4to. 

Pp. IV. and 224. 68. 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Ditto. 4to. 

Pp. VI, and 40. 38. 6d. 
Epistles of Paul to the Thessalo- 

NiANS. Ditto. 4to. Pp. viii. and 74. 

4b. 6d. 
Epistles of Paul to Timotht and 

Titus. Ditto. 4to. Pp. vi. and 78. 

28. 6d. 
Epistle op Paul to PHiLEMON.Ditto.4to. 

sewed. Pp. 404. Is. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Pp. rv. and 

90. 4to. 48. 
Second Epistle of Pbteb, Epistles of 

John and Jude and the Revela- 
tion. Ditto. 4to. 1^.264.68. 



Catcdogut of Imp<yTtant Work*. 







MthmtioPnbllcRemrdB. BjWiujam 


Beestoh. Svo. pp. S«, Hired. ISSD. Is. 














ChrisU College. Cambtidm. Ito. Part 




Kmpbcll. Kew Italia...™ THODOHTt. 
BjDonoLiBCuii-BELL. roatBio. Pp. 
ili. Bud 426, rdoth. 1860. So. 6d, 



Couant aJ..D.D.) The 1 



eto. Svo. sewed, price li.6d. 

Fronde- Tbk Book or Job. Bf J. 
Fbodde. M.A., lata fellow of Exat 
Coltwo. Oitord. Bapriotedftniii"Tl 
Wea^ln^Cer Review." New Berii 
No. Vll., October, 188S. Bd. 

FuIMn. The Fai-tb isc FiLUtnEs i 
THE Sabbath Qdestioc ooNaiDEW 

SOBIVTURALLY. Bv HENBT FULTO 

l^roD. Fp. 11^ clolh.limp. leSB. 19.6 

eerrlnus. The Misaios of the Ge 
MAN Catholics. By G. O. Qekvini 
Professor of Hielorjr in tbe UnHcuii 
at Heidelberg. TnusteCed from tl 



D, and its boaricg upon thi 
of ChriMtianltj as K Divim 
I. Inaludlag su luiestltsUoi 



TriArter & Co^ 60, Patemo»tar Row. 



• k™ of mlk kii^llna.. nay l6l bi> hwrt 


Pttrker. Briad cast upos the Wa- 


Open to ncdve >ll IhU pul (the mitn pait) of 


rHfFi.T?Rf'"wrth°;in?^''"'""' 'by 




Theodore Parker, ISmo. Pp. 104, 


nann. A Few TBonoHTi! tor i Tohho 






- Theodore Parker's Bl 


Boston Meraintila Library Assoointioa, 




on ilaSBth Ajmivoiaary, B7 Horace 


account of hie* Early Life' and Eduoa- 


Uakn, Firat Seu-eUiy o< the Msssa- 


tlon tor the Ministry. Third thousand, 






Edilion. Pp. SB, Iflmo., Mweii, 6d. 






Womah. a Sermon preached at the 


Newman. A HiaroRy of the He- 


Music HalL March 2T. 1953, Bv 
Theodore Parker. Post 8vo, sewed, 


BGEW MoHABCHV tram the AdmlnUtra- 


tion of Samuel to tbe BubyloniBh 




Captlritj, By FEiNoia WiujAM New- 




ham, fonuerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. *iid Author of "The Soul rite 


PrlanlX. QnEBTiatisa Mosaic^ or 


tlie First Part of Che Book of Oene^ 




compared witb tbo remaina of Ancient 


EdltiDn. Ss. 6d. 


Religions, By Osmond De Brauvoib 




Priauli. Second sdlUoa. corrected 


Parker. Ten Behhohb on Relioton. 


and enlargod. Svo, Pp. >rti. and 548. 


B;Thi»i>obePabkeii. Poet Sto, doth. 


doth. MH. lis. 


"■ <w.„.- 


KIsler (Henrt J. . ProhsKT of Bacred 
Htetorie and Pastoral Dutieain Newton 




TheologiaJ Institute). Baored Rheto- 








aermons. To which are added. Hints 




ON EXTEHPOBANEOna Preachinq. By 








Smo^Jototh^. ed."' '°' ^' ^' 


;* 






Fac-siiiiLES OP Certain Portioni^ op 








THE Epistles op Bt. JAKEsiBD Sr. 




Centuiy, and prceervea In the Egyptian 


PoruiAH Theoloov. Sermons by Theo- 


Mnseuni of Joseph Mayer. Esq., Livet- 
Bdited and Illustral^, with Notea aud 


DOBB PiBKBB, SUtllOr of " A IHeCOUrso 

of Mfttten portaining to Raliglon," eta. 


A portrkil of ttie autbor enunived ou 
steel is prefl>ed, Prto=fl.. 
Tbeaini of this worlcisdeflnedliTita 




author at the beKinniDg of tbe Snt 


the same portions of Holjr BcHpture. 
froiD Papyri and Parchment MSS. in 


apeak of itheioai, of tbe Popular Theo- 
logy, and of pura TheiBm, OfeachfifBt, 
ae a Theory of the tniyerae, and then 


Catherine on Mount Sinai, of Bl.Sahba, 


in Palestine, and other sources. Folio. 




Catalogue of Jmportant Worka. 




Tbont. Bt. Paul's Epistles n 



Philosophy. 



AnExpoBltlonorSplrltaaUHni; bhiItiuhi 
oompriHlng two Serin of Lettors, imd pAiciwl fc 
. RtTiew of th>, ■■Bptritu»l Mig^me,- g^"^ J 



i"SpHtuii] Maeazme." I 

no. ^1. Ao published in the "StaraDd w>'ii~cw^u,„ 

Dial" With iDtTDdustinn. Notes, ttnd liuginatiSa 

dppoDdix. By BcEFTio. Sra. Pp. 330, ■xd Mraleidiiii. 

eiolh.Se. . WfdSiitivpau^ 
Atkinson and Harttnean. Lin-- q^^^ 

1?^ BiE^^rOri^^ Source of ChrinrBSty.-'By'Bi 

' Bacon I, Franctscl, ^ 



thSJ embodf li 



,« ofJ^JrtU -hlch 



reniia. ad Latins 
Cbaanlntt, Selb- Cdl 

LUH E. CHIDNIHO. Foit 8VD. Pp. Bfl^ 

Comte. The Catecrtsh o 




'e'Si.'"'" 






FriSnur <fc Co, 60, PaUmoater Bow. 



tai illiri^oxa!-—Ltaicr. 

woulil be, li in elnqucat tipsdtlDii o^iCmU'a 
Cousin (yioTOB). Elehehtb of Pbt- 

'UnientAiidiiigpatidiiiAdditioDBjplflceft' 
TrmstatBd from the Pnnch, with in 
IntTDductlon and Notes b; Cu-eb B. 
HEirar, D,D. Fourth improved ediUon, 



LactuTH^ VlOToBCoustH. TmuUtvd 
from tho ftaoch To which l> added, a 
BLo^frapbtoal ' " '' 



nnnranxon. 



..__ Crillaa Sketch ot » 
md WrilhigB. ByA. G. I -J 
Largo pott 8to, tlot! "- 



American edition; wltb an lotr 
toiy Prsaca hy Taoiua CiKLVL 

CtAd, by permlsfllua, from the 
liihEdldoa. FoetBia.'9«. 

Bbhatb bt Rufh it 

EHEBaoH. Second Series, with Pi 
b; Thouis CtSLTLI. Post Sio. I 



Oennan I 
Edition. 



IB, B; JotUHH 
[islated from the 



OTlgliullhiBliai H BO tmahttbl* onKs in Iha 
aonogl^ honaiB toi kendo man. , . Tha 
^ w< hdlen. ■ hAB nonln. . . , ThSo 
omCun Biq fldnlrablT nttfdftirUiBlrpiiTpoeoi 
•onud IiUh pipMm ukmliT thtleMnm, 
and » ImflAlbic thdr oloqumca."— ff»atiibi*»-, 
'^ Thia wort ibOA lneriubly unmt Ihe *ucn- 
■pb^tuality of It! doctiinHn mid Ihe part mora- 
IhrHHaisha. . ■ Bhillm' 



Cat<doffv* of Imporlam Worhi. 



■- It AppHTi U» HI the baldart uid 
phiUc HHempt thmt hM yB Imn n" 
llFV to via tii« Tnie mnd U» CUnud. 
Hcbtc. Tbh Wm TOWABoa . ^..™^,^ 
LiR : or, tba SoetiiiM of RaUgion, By 
JoBAini OoriuEB f^cHrl. Tramlatsd 



■— JlBHOIK or JoBAini OoTTUEB 

FiCHTE. By Wn.LUH Shitb. BmohiI 
Edition. Fort »m. Pp. IM, okith. 4a. 



^OlCten. POFiTLiB CHRranAUiTT; Its 



, TBI Lat or Im-naaiiuTo 

IS DooBAB. By a, W. Haij. 
[ Edition, aDUuved. Crowa 
IZO. Bound in doth, ta. 6d. 



of " Batt 



Pp. vlii. and 13% cloth. IMS. 



Royal Bv 



iNrinEUTY^t^cdrHifltory, Cause, C 
snd Uladou. By John altbed L. 
roBD. Fort ato- Pp, It. md 
oloth. IfUK). la.B[L 

I (WlLLUH). NaTIOHAL 

A Soriss of Leatni«& Bro. 



& Beriu of Lectaiei 



121U0., oloOi, IB. Gd. 



E BDnoAtioii or Tabu. 



The EimEKiE or Ihditi- 

lAusM. A €eriss of Laoture*. Pp, 
S, 8fo., oloth. 7b. Cd. 



Tbb Ibditidda 



!, l£nlo.,Bav«l,G£| 
The Unchribtus t 



J. liESTBIOnOMB. A Di*- 

a Bund»T, 
Pp. li, 



QO Gtiw^ Aod HebraffB." ! 



Triibnef & Co^ 6ft, Patemoiter Bow. 



Cataiogue of Important Wort$. 



It edItiDD, tbe motfao 



uudngpiti vlulty mu be 



Quinet. Ultuuontuu ; or, TB 

Bj E.Qdibit. qCthe CoUegs of Fimh 
Trandited ftom thu Preach (Tbir 
EdlUon), witli th* AdUidt'i kpprobe 
UOD. by C. CooKK B.L. Foat Bto 
Pp.lx. mdlu, ok>tli,tt. IMS. 

RellKloiii Tkonskta (Tke) Mid 
HeMsnuidaMa BeUever Im 

KatDTC Poet in. Pp. ilU. uid 
Hi, cloth. UM. k.U. 
Sdemee vf HapplBCSH, Daraloped 



■ Friend 10 Honuoity. 
and 141, Sl Od. 



Stranss. The Onmoica or PnorasBoB 
David F. HTii.nss, la embodied is bis 

BDBOOIUBTEII HlHZEI, 
ELU ABD PBOFEBSOB 

H. WlthsnAddnuto 

tbb Peopla of Zurich, fi; FBorsseoR 






KELU. Tnntlued from 
-"Hon or the origiMl. " 

Cd, IL ISM. 



Edltti 



CUmann, The WoftSHir or OsinTFB, 

AITD TBE riarrHCTTITE COABAtTTEB COt 

E88IBCE or CBRiBIiAiim, By Pbo- 
rEsaOB C, Uluiabk. TrsMlatod by 
Lucy, BANuroKD. Fort Svo. pp. lit 
cloth. S>. fid. 

whRt i« TFDthr Pcctaro. pp. in, 

ctMb. IBM. U. 
Wllioii. Gathduoitt Sprarmii, asd 
InTELUcrgAL. Aa kttempt at ilndi- 
istlii« the HanDDDy of Faith and 
Knowltdg*. A serin of Dleoounei. 
By Thohas Wilson, U.A,, late Ulnliter 
of at, Petar'i Maacroft, Horwieh; 
BffyPf •to. 



Philology. 



Asker (Datih Ph. D.). Ow the Bit 

or HoDBBH liAHOUAaiB in general, i 
of Che EngUsh Languaga Id psrticu] 



■■rtl«tt{JoHBR[ISiEli). DlCT10Hi_._ 

or AuERIOAHIaHB '. A Qlooarj of Words 
ud Pbiaaea colloqqiallf used In the 
United States. Becood BditTon, ooii- 
■Iderably enlarged aod Improved. ItoL 
eio. Pp. iiali. and Mi, cloth, Ito. 

■owdltck (N. I.). Scnouc Bdb- 
:<AH£B. Third EdiUon. 8vo. Pp. xitI. 
and 768, doth, 11a. 

CkRpiBBn. The Matdbk AND Use or 

Tieata™. By Edwih Chathaii. Bto. 
WW. Pp. 83. Is. 



:aiion«s LexlmcrBphici : or 

itules to be otnerr^ In editing the 
New Eogliah IHoIJonary of the Philolo- 



ColMidse (Hebbeet, Bsa., or ud- 

coln'e Ion. Barrister^trlAn), A Quoa- 
■ABiAL Index to the printed Engliah 
Uteratnre oT the Thirtceath Century.' 
1 vol. 8vo., cloth. Pp. ID*, 6s. 

An Etymvtogieftl AnalTNts «r 
au Ensllsh WarAs, being a list 

of all the PreflzrB. Roots, and Suai» 
in Engliah, with all tbe words mnti^- 
ing each Prefix, [toot, and Boffli under 
it. Uads by Dr. C. Ijiwher. of the 
UniTeraity of Berlin, and edited by 
P.J.PiiRHtTALL,Iiq., M.A.iTrin.Halt 
CambrSdga, Editor -"'■- '"■• ■ ■ ■ 
Bocietv'a" PhiihhhH 



hllological 
;llsh Dio- 



U.A. Trin.HaltCsinbridge. Syo. 



Trybner dh Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
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A Concise middle- English DIc- 

tionary for the period 162&— 1674, 
the date of the First English New Tes- 
tament to Milton's death. Edited by 
F. J. FuRNiVALi^, Esq., M.A. 8vo. 

Phllologrical Society. Proposals 
FOR THE Publication of a New Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 8vo. Pp. 32, sewed, 
6d. 

The Plilloloiirlcal Society's New 
Engrllsli Dictionary. Basis of 
Comparison. Third Period. Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. Part I., A 
to D. 8vo. Pp, 24, sewed.-'ftd. 

WedffWOOd (Hensleioh, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge). 
A Dictionary of English Etymology. 
8 ^ols. Vol. 1, embracing letters A to 
D. 8vo. Pp. xxiv. and 608, cloth, 14s. 

** Dictionaries ar« a class of books not usually 
esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
weie to be pitied who should find himself shut 
up on a rainy day, in a lonely house, in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain^with no other 
means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary of English Etymology could 
atford him. He would read it through, from 
cover to cover, at a sitting, and only regret that 
he had not the second volume to begin upon 
forthwith. It is a venr able book, of great re- 
search, full of delightful surprises, a repertory 
of the &iry tales of linguistic scienoe.'^— »9i>ec- 
lator. 

Spanish. 

Morentln (Manuel M. de). Estudios 
FiLOLOGioos 6 sea Ez^men'razouado de 
las diffioultades Principales en la Len- 
giia Espafiola. UntomoenSvo. mayor, 
de 576 p^nas. 12s. 

A Sketch of the Compara 



TivE Beauties of the French and Spa- 
nish Langujures. Part I. 8to. Pp. 38, 
sewed. Is. 6d. Part II. 8vo. Pp. 00, 
sewed, 28. 

Modern Greek. 

Sophocles (E. A.). A Glossart of 
later and Byzantine Greek. 4to. Pp. iv. 
and 624, cloth, £2 8s. 

African. 

Osbum (William, R.S.L.). TheMonu- 
KENTAL History of Egypt, as recorded 
on the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, 
and Tombs. Illustrated with Maps, 
Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8to. Pp. xii. and 
461 ; vU. and 643, £2 2s. 

YoL I^-^rom he Golonlsation of the Vallej to 

the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. 11/— From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Grout (Rev. Lewis, Missionary of the 
American Board ; and Corresponding 
Member of the American Oriental So- 
ciety). The IsizuLir. A Grammar of 
the Zulu Language ; ^^ompanied with 
a Historical Introduction, also with an 
Appendix. 8vo. Pp. lii. and 482, doth, 

218. 



Japanese. 
Alcock (Rutherford, Resident British 
Minister at Jeddo). A Practical Gram- 
mar of iJbe Japcmese Language. 4to. 
Pp. 61, cloth, I8s. 

Hofltatann (J.. Japanese Interpreter 
to the Government of the DutQh East 
Indies). Shopping Dialogues in Ja- 
panese, Dutch, and English. Oblong 
8yo., sewed, 8s. 

Chinese. 

Hernl§Z (Stanislas, M.D., Attach^ to 
the U. S. Legation at Paris ; late At- 

, tach^ to the U. S.' Legation in China; 
Member of the Amencan Oriental So- 
ciety, etc., etc.). A Guide to Conver- 
sation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans 
and Ghmese, in California and else- 
where. Square 8vo. Pp. 274, sewed. 
18s. 
The Chinese characters contained in thistrork 

are ttoxa the collections of Chinese sroups, en- 

Eved on steeL and cast into movable types, by 
. Marcellin Legrand. Engraver of the Impe- 
rial Printing Office at Paris ; they are used by 
most of the Missions to China. 

liCne. The Chinese Ci^assicb. With 
a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious In- 
dexes. By James Legge. D.D., of the 
London Missionary Society. In seven 
vols. Vol. I., containing Confucian 
Analects, the Great Learning, and the 
Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. Pp. 526, 
cloth, price £2 2s. Vol. II., containing 
the Works of Mendus. 8vo. Pp. 634, 
cloth, price j^2 2s. 

Medliarst* Chinese Dialogues, Qites- 
TioNs, and'FAMiLiAR Sentences, lite- 
rally rendered into English, with a 
view to. promote commercial inter- 
course, and assist beginners in the 
language. Bt the lata W. H. Med- 
HURST, D.D. A new and enlarged 
ecUt^on. Parti. Pp.66. 8vo. price 58. 

Sanskrit. 

Goldstttcker (Theodor, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Sanskrit Language and 
Literature in University College, Lon- 
don). A Dictionary, Sanskrit and 
English, extended and improved from 
the sec(md edition of the Dictionary of 
Professor H. H. Wilson, with his sanc- 
tion and concurrence ; together with a 
Supplement, Grammaticu Appendices, 
ana an Index, serving as a Sanakrit- 
English Vocabuluy. Parts I. to IV. 
4to. Pp. 1—820. 1856—1860. Each 
Part 6s. 

— — Panxhi : His Place in San- 
skrit Literature. An Investigation of 
some Literary and Chronoloffioal Ques- 
tions which may be settled by a study 
of his Work. A separate impression of 
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CaJbdogue of Important Works, 



the Prefiice to the Facsimile of M.S. 
N0..17 in the Library of Her Mt^esty's 
Home Government for India, which 
containB a portion of the Ha.nava-Eal- 
pa-Sutra, with the Commentary of 
KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. Imperial 8yo. Pp. 
268, cloth, 12s. 

HanaTa-Kalpa-Sutra; being a 

g>rtion ot this ancient work on VaicUk 
ites, together with the Commentaiy 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiif. A Facnmilc of 
the MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her 
Majesty's Home GoTcrnment for India. 
With a PreiSMse by Theodobe Gk>Li>- 
btUokeb. Oblong fcj^io. pp. 268 of letter- 
press, and 121 leaves of facsimiles. 
Cloth, £4 4s. 

Btfr-Yedm Sanhtta. A Collection 
of Anoimit Hindu Hymns, constituting 
the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakaa, or Books 
of the Big- Veda, the oldest authority 
for the Roligious and Social Institu- 
tions of the Hindus. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit by the late 
HobaoeELituait Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Edited by James R. Ballanttnb, 
LL.D., late Principal of the Gtovon- 
ment Sanskrit College of Benares. 
Vols. IV., v., and VL 8vo., cloth. 

\In the Pre$8. 

Select Specimens of the Thea- 
tre of the Hindus, translated fW)m 

the Original Sanskrit. By Horace 
HATiCAKWTiiK>N,M.A., F.B.S. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Src, cloth. Pp. Ixx. 
and 884, 415. Ids. 

CioirrxirTS. 

Vol. I. Frefkoe— Treatiae on the Dramatic Sys- 
tem of the Hindus— Drunai tnuulaled 
ftom the Original Sanskrit— !%« 
Mrichehakati, or the Toy Cart— Vik- 
rama and tJryasi, or the Hero and the 
Nympb— Uttara BamA Cheritra, or 
eontinoation of the BQstory of BamA. 

Vol. H. Dramas translated from the Original 
Sanskrit— MalAti and MAdhaya, or the 
Stolen Marriago—Mndril Rnkshtsfti or 
the Signet of tne Minister— Retn&vala, 
orthe Neoklaoe— Appendix^ntaining 
short accounts of dUBBrent Dramas. 

Wilson. Works by the late Horace 
H. Wii£ON,M.A., F.B.S., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
Paris, and of the Oriental Society of 
(Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Vol. I. Also under this title. Essays 
AND Lectures, chiefly on the Reli- 
oiON OF THE Hindus. By the late H. 
H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. 
Collected and Edited b7 Dr. Reinhold 
RosT. In two -vols. Vol. I., containing 
•* A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus.'* 8va Pp. 012, cloth, price 
lOs. «d. 

The Series will consist of twelre Tolumes. A 
detailed Prospectus may be had on appUoation. 



Wise (T. A., M.D., Bengal Medical Ser- 
▼ice). Commentary on the Hindu 
System of Medicine. Svo. pp. xx. and 
432. cloth, 7b. 6d. 

Youns (Robert, F.E.B.L.). Oujarati 
ExERCii^iss ; or a New Mode of Learn- 
ing to Read, Write or Speak the Gnja- 
rati Language, on the OUendorflELan 
System. 8vo. pp. 500, sewed, 12s. 

Russian. 

KelsyeflT (Basil). A New Russian 
(Grammar, based upon the phonetic 
laws of the Russian Language. 8vo. 

llnthePre$s 

Zend. 

Hauff. Outline of a Grammar of 
THE Zend Lanouaoe. By Martin 
Hauo, Dr. Phil. 8vo. Pp. 82, 
sewed. 14s. 1861. 

— Essays on the Sacred Lan- 
guages, Writings, and Religion of 
THE Parsers. By Martin Hauo, 
Dr. Phil., Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poena College. 8to. 
Pp. 278, cloth, 21s. 1862. 

American. 

Colleccao de Yocabulos e 
Frases usados na Provincia de S. 
Pedro de Rio Grande do Sul no Brasil. 
16mo. pp. 32, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Eyangellarlani, Eplstolartum 
«t Eieetl^narluni Azteeum, siY« 

. Mexicanum, ex Antique Codice Mexi- 
cano, nuper reperto, depromptum cum 
praefatione interpretatione adnotationi- 
bus Glossarlo edidit Bbrnardinus- 
BiONDELLi. Folio. Pp. 1. and 574. 
1858. (Only 400 copies printed, on 
stout writing-paper. Bound half Mo- 
rocco, gilt top, uncut edges). jS6 6s. 

The Tery interesting Codex of which the above 
Is a careAil reprint, was diaeorered in Mexico by 
Beltrami, In the year IftW. It Is eompoaed in the 



porest and moet elegant Nabuati, that iraa 
written, by BernanflnoBehagun, a Spaniah Fran- 
ciscan, aaeisted by two prlnoee of the royal hooae 
of Anahuac. one tite son of Montesnma, the otbar 
the son of the Prince of Tezcuoo— and purports to 
be a ** postUla'* (post iUa sdUcet iextus Terba) on 
the Gosptis and Bpistles. Sahagon arrived at 
Mexioo in tlie year 1589, and Utm and laboored 
with great success in that country for ftdly six^ 

EMurs. Mr. BlondelU has accompanied Bahainin^ 
xt by a Latin version, has added a eooloas Voca- 
bulary, Nahuatt and Latin, and, by his inoodae- 
tory obaenrations, has thrown consideralile Uriit 
not alone upon the Nahuati language, its affinity 
to other families of languages, its graaunatieal 
peeuliarittes, but also upon tM tradinons, insttto- 
tions, and mennments of the Asteos— thneftirmiag 
a complete treasury of everything appertaining to 
the andent Actecs. 

Polynesian. 

Grey. Maori Mementos ; being a Se- 
ries of Addr oooy , presented By the 
Native People to His Exoellenoy Sir 
Georoe Gret, E.O.B., F.R.S., With 
Introduction, Remarks^ and Ezplana' 
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CoUdogue of ImporUmt Work*, 



Natural History, Ethnology, etc. 



Asasslz (Louis). An Essay on Clas- 
smcATioN. Svo, cloth. 128. 

Blyth and Speke. Report on a 
ZoojLooiCAL Collection TitoM the So- 
mali Country. By Edward Blyth, 
Curator of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Museum, Calcutta. Reprinted from the 
Twency-Courth Yolume of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
with Additions and Corrections hy the 
Collector, Capt. J. H. Spbke, F.R.G.S., 
Ac, 8yo. Pp.16. One Coloured Plate. 
2s. 6d. 

Sana (James D., A.M., Member of the 
Soc. Cees. Nat. Cur. of Moscow, the Soc. 
Philomatique oi Paris, etc.) A System 
or Mineralogy : comprising the most 
recent DiacoYeries; including ftiU Des- 
eriptioDs of Species and their Localities, 
Chemical Analyses and Formulas, Ta- 
bles for the Determination of Minerals, 
with a Treatise on Mathematical Crys- 
tallography and the Drawing of Fibres 
of Crystals. Fourth likiition, re-wntten, 
re-arranged, and enlarged. TwoyoIs. 
in one. Illustrated by 600 woodcuts. 
8yo. Pp. 860, cloth. ;ei4s. 

Supplements to ditto, I to 8. 



Is. each. 



— — — — Manual of Mineralogy; 
including ObserYations on Mioes, 
Bocks, B(9duction of Ores, and the Ap- 
plications of the Science to the Arts: 
designed for the use' of Schools and 
Colleges. New edition, reYlsed and en- 
laiged. With 260 Illustrations. 12mo. 
Pp. xll and 456. 1860. 7s. 6d. 

Nott and Cllddon. Types or Man- 
kind ; or Ethnological Researches based 
upon the Ancient Monuments, Paint- 
ings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, 
and upon their. Natural, (Geographical, 
Philological, and Biblical History, by J. 



C. NoTT, M.D., Mobile, Alabama ; and 
Geo. B. Guddon, formerly U.S. Consul 
at Cairo. Plates. Royal 8yo. Pp. 738. 
Philadelphia, 1854, doth. £1 5s. 

IVott and Cllddon. The same, in 
4to. £1 16s. 

— ^ Indigenous Racsbs of the 



Earth ; or. New Chapters of Ethnolo- 
gical Inquiry: including Monographs 
on Special Dei)artment8 of Philology, 
Iconography, CranioeoopY, Palaeonto- 
logy, Pathology, Archeeology, Compa- 
rati Ye Geography, and Natural Histoiy, 
contributed by Alfred Maury, Francis 
Pulszky, and J. Aitken Meigs, M.D. ; 
presenting Fresh luYestigations, Docu- 
ments, and Materials, by J. C. Nott, 
M.D.,andGEO. R.Gliddon. Plates and 
Maps. 4to. Pp. 656., Ixmdon and Phi- 
ladelphia, 1857, sewed. £1 16s. 

Nott and Cllddon. The same, royal 
8yo. £1 50. 

Pickering; The Geographical Dis- 
tribution OF Animals and Plants. 
By Charles Pickbrino, M.D. 4to. 
Pp. 214, cloth, 1854. £1 I1& 6d. 

Sclater. Catalogue op a Collection 
OF American Birds belonging to Philip 
Lutley Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., 
&c. The figures will be taken trova. 
Typical Specimens in the Collection. 
8vo, With Twenty Coloured Plates. 
£1 10. [1% Preparation. 

The Ibis. A Magazine of General 
Ornithology. Edited by Philip Lut- 
ley Sclater, M.A. Vol. I. 1860. 8yo, 
doth. Coloured Plates. £1 12s. 



Vol. 11., 1860. £112s. 
Vol. in., 1861. £168. 



The Oyster : Where, How, and When 
to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 12mo. 
Pp. Yiii. and 06. Is. 



•Medicine, etc. 



Althans (J., M. D.). A Treatise on 
Medical Electricity, Theoretical 
AND PRAonoAL. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 



— — The Spas of Europe. By 
Juuus Althaus, M.D. 8yo., cloth. 

[In the Press. 

' Cases Treated by Faradi- 
sation. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 
12mo. Pp. 16, sewed, Is. 



Catlln (Qeoroe). ' The Breath of 
Life. (Manugraph.) 8yo, with lliua- 

TRATIONS. 2s. 6d. 

Chapman. Chloroform and other 
AN.B8THBTIC8 ; their History and Use 
during Childbed. By J9HN Chapman, 
M.D. 8yo., sewed. Is. 

— Christian Rbyiyalb; 

their History and Natural History. 
By John Chapman, M.D. 8yo., sewed, 
Is. 



Triibner & Co, BO, PaUmoOer Row. 




necker IJ. F.C., M.D,) The Em 

or THE 1(|I>DLE 40£B. TnUBlatKl by 

0. B. JUbinqtok.H.D, r,RS, ThtiS 
Edition, coifpletad b; th« Aatbor's 
TrBKtiK OQ Qmia-Yiiaaatuma. Btd, 
doth»pp. S84. price 0a. 

;— Tha Slack Dnth-Ths 



Srilenliam 8<)cle^j u 




_r Fonnuloi and Pre- 
■criptionH, BecODd edition, gnatlr En- 
larged and ImpxiTcd. Wl'liTwoHun- 
drwl aud Fortj-aii II lustration!. 8to. 



SlekChfunberCTHE}. ismi 



Practical Sdence. 



AURtlB. Ckhditb and thktr Con- 
-■-JI1D9; or, A Practical Trentlso ol 
carwUB and Hydraulio Csmeuts 
ir F reparation, ApplioaEion, mid 
9. Coiupilsd from the highest au 
irMaa, and from the Author's our 
xrlence during a loDg period orpro' 



CalTcrt. Ok Iupbotkhekis and Fbo- 

iTHCel»9l. Illiutrated with Humerous 
- ■ - -Mntfld and Dyed 7«- 



aud Hired Ooods 



FracMcKl oud 'nisaistlrail. 



B oomieeted wlUi 



I O-Hiu 



Paterion. Tbeittie oh Uiutabt 
DBAWiiro. Vitb a Couth of Prngm- 
^TaPlatM. Ih.C*PTimW.FiTi;iisoH, 
Frofemtr cf UUltarr Drawing, at the 
Royi^ Hilltaiy CoUegc, Budhurat. 



Bibliography. 



AIIlb»nc(ADaTiHB.) 1 



ot the Hinst«Dt^~ Century. (Vol. I, ia 

doth. ToSub«rlbars,£l 16i. : to Noa- 
•obMclben, £9 gi. 



Beijcan (F. pn.) 



_ ,_ . Ph.) Cab 
Reprinted in f 



iiitoTloal aod Kblla- 



ffrapbical InlroducUoa. Id folio, G4 pp. 
Only XbH copiai printed, on atout tinted 
paper; boiuid In the aJitique itjle. 



OtOalcgue of Important Worit. 



£o0uidp 

jsthait] 



•tylc orths paiiod. Price £lli 



l«»lllbd tlH ariT EdieUA FrUiMn, uid dT their 
MHk MHr bHU, TOT few pertcpu Iut« ever 

lunudw and ihlllflf thoH who Ant pnctiKd 

M"Ho(M An of Printtni.- 




TBn «e irc] 



4TEB. Amglada orouoLogioi 
prflcedida dfl uda iatroducdo 
hlBtori* c&rto^^aoA da Ami 
ifsaSpagM. 6t. 



an de 'Were'', i™ oppscnuB ra 

tMI, Preiolftrs BbtIb. BmBll4to„ printed 
with old raci ^pe, on lidd papfir. ai- 
pnal; nud* for the puipoH, Suit- 
ably bmmd In the Roibnreh ityle. 

(Tbs EdiUm viU coulit of MO mfl» mlA 



QDAom. With AddiClons ssi 

Bdltsd V N^K^ ThObkbb, 

•ndgniwnil Tltla. Slskiea; L.. 

wlffi PreSini, pp. T.— vUl; Editor"! 
Pro&*<^ pp. It — 111; F'" ' ' ' " 
malr or Dr. Lodowiff. p^ 

Introductdty Blbtio^FKi. , 

pp. xIt— lElT, followHl by UU rrf Oon- 
Unta, ThonrotlowDr.Ludewlg'iBIb 
Uotlwca aioCtli*, *1phab*tia^ u 
nngwl, with AddlUoni bv tbsEdltot 
pp. l—W»; PnfeHor Turner'a Addi 
(Joni. with tbo« of tha Editor to tfao 
BHmo, mlao ilphabaUcally ftmiuAd^ pt 
ElO— Mfl; Indm PP.MI— aW; ud Ui 
or EtrMa. pp. 3ST, !6S. Onsvol. bMi< 
aomolfboundm doth, price lOLfid. 
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adhun or »■ tbiHmti lumna <rf ib 



TViiftner <£ Co^ 60, 




of aw minwn « 

■irtnHd.3Si«la >HHma ihipa, hi collccHoiu, 
or ■■ TOTMV lUIll trUTdl, bill elBflwtacVB.'V^ 

feoiiip, iiSsiiii. tau. 



bootedat . Itfl pcAdocfK™ With ''* v-_-- . 



•^ SlhTm KiiiS Ul >9 flu 



Iflnnirfll 

■ 0M 1IT la:»iMT df vthnDiDSTf li ■RWtr t»- 
tMHi Iv da •UU« Ota EOod Sdn.'^AcrUils 
^olinSnHtHW, Bud tS^. IH" 




Cat<dogue of Important Work*. 
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'--mkiiii bMiniUaawoik otIiS- 

nmiin. mi B««ga m HiAiDiitou 
^—, ^eat hB«, donUlaii, be» t«tt fftTHir- 
ble Id Mr. TTUboD, 11T thnvini nulio In hk 
'art dud he wutbiMi, U btl u^heA, that ll^l* 



TriSmer & Co^ 60, Patemofter Bow. 



hclwOTliofiUWjia br nil ioiBTiMOjHimimid- 
^LuuH; Bad, « tbe AUcr. » BWilJ to 

Ti«bD(r UuH w mu l£ work uKiMKnu-' 
Mimftioltan. B li nnOwn^mttE:. 

^s<r?uSbl|'^u£*£ty >4U do well to 
aqbT.irtk^noUciAitdDe hUdtM of mitterlAl 
wlildi w f-T^"TntiT T^Ai^ra, ud vltboutwUeh 
■ mA ottiai Kvt b oU hut ukLw. 

Amerk*— Cjt ^OEinf ibo aUQ ii, uid i*l her 



frovcbL owTv' Attentive peniul Iw oil who 
would itudTdllHr the iwUllnl or Ibollleru; 



.jlditudjd' — , . 

iriory of the ipulcn reiiubllc o 
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■nnte and ImiHrraiiiilia ntlk irtildi be hu 

wGMnd UHrndaclIau of onriudnulkor- 
■up. After ■cu^bloudnettDnDfUmlgiiic, 

ocma^CBOW in iu l>*Keij for veenuiii uid pn- 
■ 1 Air, if »bj, fupoFUaL pnUlstloDf 
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Addenda. 



in BtumpCto popubiriis EtUcal 

I. By FaiMOIfl TOWKK COBBt 

Thedbt or HoiuLa. Second 
1. Crown 8vo, PplM, elom, 

oiom Don. aecond Edition. 
SvD., doth, inthiFrtu. 



aMPi CatUhOOiti of l Colleotiov 

n UP IJ HSLEI SOLATHl. M. aI^IIi. D-> , 

H.S. I'sllow of Corpui Cbriati Coll«i», 
itord; 8«CT8lirytotha Zoological So 
styofLondon; Editor of " TtB Ibi>. 
o. i^. Ul, uid M oalannd Flat« o 
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CcUaloffue of Important Works, 



Rowan. Meditations on Death and 
Eternitt. Translated from the Gtorman 
(by command) by Frbderioa Rowan. 
Published by Her Majesty's Gracious 
permission. In one volume, crown 8vo., 
cloth. 

Compte Rendu da Conirrfes 
International de blenfMsance 
de liOndres. Troisl^me Session. 2 
volumes. 8vo. (one French, one English) 
In tke Press. 

Paton. A History of the Eoyptian 
Revolution, firom the Period of the 
M'vmelukes to the Death of Mohammed 
Ali ; from Arab and European Memoirs, 
Oral Tradition, and Local Research, 
By A. A. Paton, F.B.G.S., Author of 
** Researches on the Danube and the 
Adriatic." Two volumes, 8vo, cloth. 

Tlcknor. A Hibtort of Spajntish 
Literature. Entirely rewritten. By 
George Ticknob. Three volumes, 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 

Parker. The Cocxeoted Works of 
Theodore Parker ; containing his 
Theological Polemical, and Critical 
Writing Sermons^ Speeches, and Ad- 



dresses, and Literary Miscellanies. In 
Twelve Volumes, Crown 8vo., doth. 

Renan. An Bssay on the Aoe anp 
Antiquity OF THE Book of Nabathaan 
AoRiouLTURE. To which is added an 
Inaugural Lecture on the position of 
the Shemitio Nations in the History of 
Civilization. By M. Ernest Renan, 
, Membre de I'Institut. Jn one Volume. 
Crown 8vo., doth. 

Bleek. A Comparative Gramkar of 
South African Languaobs. Bf Dr. 
W. H. I. BL|nsK. In one Volume, (>own 
8yo., doth.* 

'Wilson. Essays avd Lectures 

CHIEFLY ON THE ReLIOION OF THE 

Hindus. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., late Boden Professor of San- 
skrit in the University of Oxford. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
RosT. Vol. II. 
WedffWOOd. A Dictionary of 
Enquish Btykology. Bv Hensleiqh 
WEDGWOOD, M. A., late Fellow of Christ 
College, Cambridge. (Volume XI.— E. 
to P.) 8to. 
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